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DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


MANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and eftec- 
tively cured. We have many testimoniais like the following from persons whe 
— Bie cls, Newaygo, Mich with hones tes us: "Om Bept. 6 18 tt acomt » Pro) from ou tal. Bt Wood- 
bine Kenne! ewaygo, ites us: “* ,1o ered ws Standard 
- ey Sf ter | Disinfectant for sample and test. had a red cock 
va = iel sent to me that was afflicted. with in eae line poe om 
i T had used ev ing possible to cure her, but with no 
ults. I at once began ng her with Stan Standard Oil 
shen ten days had her skin in perfect condition—the few sores 
all bes pion and no scurf a ent. Thi same dog had previously been 
red with some of the much heralded “ tive mange cures,” 
a 50 cents to $1.00 per * bottle. I consider your roduct one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which should 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their ravben = sand yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing 
i much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
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will last a life-time. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor's opinion, this is the shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions ur home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Val: » 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made up and sent 
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A CUN? 


For TEN Subscriptions to SporTS AFIELD we will send you a FOREHAND 
SINGLE-BARREL SHOTGUN, 12 or 16 gauge, with Automatic Ejector. We 
have sent out a great many of these guns, and every one who has got one speaks 
bighly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. It is made by the Forehand Arms 
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The Parker Gun—familarly known asthe ‘‘Old Reliable’? — has so 
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The Automatic 
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(Browning's Patent), 









Our new 
Catalogue, 


Which is free, will tell you all about it; also 
about Guns, Pistols, Fishing Tackle, Baseball 
Goods, Athletic Goods, Photographic Goods 
and Sporting Goods of every description. Our 
prices are as low as the lowest ; send for our 
catalogue and see them. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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CENTURY GUN OIL, 

“3 in 1” is the only perfect gun 
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kind of weather. Used before 
and after shooting. 

FREE SAMPLE sent for two-cent 
stamp to pay postage. Write 
today. 
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169 Washington Life Building. 

New York City. 
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T. H. GUTHRIE, 
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4@ All Work Guaranteed. “@& 
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/ IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS OF WASHINGTON.—View Taken Eight Miles 
South of Port Angeles. 
Photo by Watter P. Mitier, Seattle, Washington [See poem on page 13. } 
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IN THE LAND OF THE DAKOTAS. 


By H. W. MORROW. 


RAVEL is an elastic term. One 
man can travel much in an acre 
lot, while another will, in a very 
short time, exhaust a continent. It all 
depends upon the perspective. If your 
eye be so large as to be filled by noth- 
ing short of a mountain range or a river 
with all its tributaries or a lake system, 
the supply in any one locality is limited 
and you will have much use for steam- 
ers and trains. But you can cover in an 
hour’s walk more territory than you will 
ever be able to explore fully. 

I can well remember when my hori- 
zon was bounded by a rim of hills, the 
farthest peak of which was less than ten 
miles distant. There was an orchard 
whose every bud and twig and blossom 
was a mystery unsolved: there was a 
clover field where the bees came and 
every day performed their little mira- 
cles: there were acres of woodland 
that would have taxed the skill of a 
Gilbert White or an Audubon. But 
these were all too small. I wanted to 
know what was beyond the hills. What 
it would have been worth to me, at that 
time, to have had access to some such 
works on outdoor studies as are now 
accessible to every one, is beyond esti- 
mating. I liked to watch the chip- 





munks and squirrels and birds: the 
sight of a wild fox was a delight. But 
there was no one to tell me that a 
knowledge of these things might be 
as useful and respectable as exact data 
concerning the method by which Bona- 
parte crossed the Alps. 

Some of these thoughts came to me 
as the Elkhorn train pulled out of 
Omaha for the Black Hills early in 
July of last year: some of them as 
we scuttled along between the hay 
and corn fields of Eastern Nebraska, 
and then, leaving these behind, crossed 
the great cattle ranges and skirted or 
cut through the sand-hills farther west: 
some of them in the Hills themselves; 
and others at many and various times 
and places. All of them I recognize as 
old friends. 

It was not an outing, this trip to the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. More’s 
the pity, there seemed to be no room 
for an outing, so far as I was concerned, 
last year. But it was a change, a 
change from hard work to harder— 
but what of that? There is no limit 
to the capacity for work, so long as it 
is not a dead drag. It is not so hard 
to stand all work and no play, provided 
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there be something new about the work 
or its setting. 

I can imagine nothing more interest- 
ing to a naturalist than this trip from 
the Missouri to the foothills of the 
Rockies. The gradual change in ele- 
vation, and particularly in the amount 
of moisture precipitated, is accompanied 
by a corresponding change in vegeta- 
tion and animal life very instructive in 
the tracing. ‘Westward to the Mis- 
souri,” is a favorite expression with 
writers in giving the habitat of a species 
—an expression which they frequently 
vary by adding “and the Great Plains.” 
These are delightfully vague terms. It 
is not to be supposed that a bird or 
animal is abundant on one side of the 
Missouri River and entirely wanting on 
the other; indeed, there are several 
species of birds, so limited in the books, 
of which I have seen ten west, to one 
east of the river. Then, again, the 
Missouri is so entirely independent, 
when it comes to questions of longi- 
tude and latitude, that I always feel 
like enquiring when I see that expres- 
sion, ‘‘What part of the Missouri?” 
and the only thing more enjoyable than 
asking a question is to be able to an- 
swer it yourself on your own authority. 
I would give a good deal more than I 
can afford to be able to take that trip 
afoot or with a slow team. 

The next best thing is to take it by 
rail. One can do the large seeing in 
that way very pleasantly, and it is sur- 
prising how much of the finer observ- 
ing can be done from a car window. 
The predominant colors of the flowers 
in bloom at the particular time, the 
number and variety of birds that fly 
alongside or away from the train—even 
the identity of a new bird can be more 
than guessed at if one be at all well 
posted—the character of the soil as 
shown by the vegetation and occasional 
bare spots: these and a thousand other 
things of greater or less interest and 
importance reveal themselves to the 
attentive watcher. And how they re- 
lieve the tedium of a long journey of 
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any kind! It is my fortune, sometimes 
good, sometimes bad, to be compelled 
to take long drives at all hours of the 
day and night and all seasons of the 
year. Some of them would be inex- 
pressibly dreary except for the chance 
of seeing a new bird or hearing an old 
acquaintance sing at night or in odd 
places. Winter before last, a 20-mile 
drive with the thermometer marking 
20° was greatly brightened by the 
wonder consequent upon seeing a 
mourning dove flying in the teeth of 
the same bitter wind that bit my cheeks 
and pinched my feet and fingers. 

All this is preliminary to the Black 
Hills. 
much preliminary, if you start from the 
Missouri at any point below the Dakota 
line. I am afraid, after all, I was in- 
tended for a farmer. There is to me 
a great delight in a rich, fat land, and 
there is much of this to be seen in the 
earlier part of the trip. I should have 
liked to see this country with its rolling 
hills and peaceful valleys in the days 
of Mahtoree and Hard Heart. The 
stretches of prairie hay land that have 
never known the gnawing tooth of the 
plough, with their waving grasses and 
bewildering profusion of flowers of all 
hues—wild flowers in the fullest sense 
of the term—give some hint of what it 
must have been like. But there is an- 
other sense that rejoices almost equally 
in the fields of grain and corn; in the 
cottonwood and box-elder groves, stiff 
and regular on close view but having 
the appearance of natural groves in the 
distance ; in the farm-houses and homes 
that speak of a well fed and happy if 
somewhat dull existence. It is the 
farmer sense to which this appeals and 
it is the same sense that makes a thin, 
scraggy, scrawny stunted-bush covered 
piece of land an eyesore, redeemed only 
by the fact that it seems to be a neces- 
sity to certain forms of life. No land 


that will support any kind of life can be 
altogether uninteresting. Viewed as 
farm land, I fear that the Black Hills 
district must be pronounced a failure. 


But you will find that there is ° 
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THE LIMPID WATERS OF FALL RIVER. 
Amateur photo by B. B. Morrow, Omaha, Nebraska. 





The ribs stick out in too many places 
and the bony framework is everywhere 
too near the surface. But it has its life, 
and a very distinctive life it is, as befits 
a country with such a ruggéd person- 
ality. And over it all is the glamour 





of gold. It is the happy thought of 
many a seeker after the good things 
that can be found only out under the 
sky, in the open air, under the trees, 
among the grasses, that here at least 
is a pleasure not mixed with the 
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hard struggle for gain. And it is a true 
thought. Yet I venture that few will 
feel the less pleasure in his surround- 
ings at the thought that under his feet, 
among the stones that he casts aside in 
his search for other things that most 
consider valueless, may be fortunes in 
that yellow metal to which custom has 
given a value that is wholly or almost 
wholly fictitious. It is the romance of 
a possibility —the ever attractive va- 
garies of Chance. 

The sides of the mountain opposite 
you are pitted by pick and shovel till 
they look like the home of thousands 
of giant woodchucks, and abandoned 
flumes, led with infinite pains along its 
sides and around jutting crags, speak of 
a time when the clear mountain stream 
at your feet was harnessed to the sordid 
work, and of a life that contains as 
much of the picturesque—the rougher, 
baser picturesque—as any in this work- 
aday world. It is a life that is prac- 
tically gone from the Hills to newer 
fields, never to return. Dynamite, the 
crusher and the stamping mill have 
taken the place of the pick and shovel 
and pan. 

Of the wild life in this region, I may 
not speak in detail. I do not know 
enough. It seemed queer to see mag- 
pies flying about among the rocks and 
stubby pines that they appear to like. 
I had looked upon the magpie as a bird 
that should be in a cage and taught to 
talk like a parrot or cockatoo. Such is 
the power of association. Equally 
strange did it seem to find that the 
commonest bird, especially at Hot 
Springs, is the Arkansas kingbird. No 
one who has much knowledge of the 
queer freaks perpetrated in naming our 
birds has any right to be surprised at 
finding the Arkansas kingbird particu- 
larly plentiful in South Dakota, and yet 
one cannot always be on his guard 
against such surprises. I notice that 
the books say that this bird is often 
mistaken for the great crest. I hardly 
know why. There is a similarity in 
coloring, but one screech of the great 
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crest ought to be sufficient for his 
identification anywhere. The Arkansas 
kingbird has some pretty harsh notes 
but it also has a rather musical twitter 
that almost runs into a warble at times. 
The bird is altogether more inspiring 
and I think more lovable than our 
tyrant flycatcher. It seems to like to 
make long excursions out from a bold 
bluff high in the air and return, whether 
after insect food I cannot say, although 
I took that for granted. It is not 
quarrelsome and forever attacking other 
birds, like the tyrant, so far as I was 
able to observe. Another bird that at- 
tracted me was the mountain bluebird, 
which, aside from the fact that its breast 
is a dull blue instead of chestnut, is 
very much like its Eastern cousin in 
appearance. Its actions, too, are very 
much like the latter and it builds its 
nest in similar places. One I found on 
the timbers at the railroad station and 
I saw another creep in under a broken 
board under the roof of the porch of 
an occupied house. While flying about 
I did not hear the bird utter a sound, 
it being past the singing season, but a 
clear contralto whistle with a good deal 
of the timbre of the bluebird I know in 
Nebraska and Ohio and Maryland, com- 
ing from a crevice into which I had seen 
one creep, gave me some idea of its 
note. Near Custer, South Dakota, 
among the pines, I caught several 
glimpses of the red-shafted flicker—a 
bird with which I had not been per- 
sonally familiar. I found it feeding 
indiscriminately on the ground and on 
the trees after the manner of the golden- 
winged woodpecker, and one not famil- 
iar with its distinguishing marks would 
hardly suspect that he was looking at a 
species different from the familiar flicker 
of the East. 

These are only tastes, but tastes that 
whet the appetite for more. All the 
way from Omaha to Hot Springs I 
had them. The gradual shortening 
and thinning of the corn and sun- 
flowers; the almost total disappearance 
of trees (cottonwood, box-elder, soft 
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maple and willow), to be replaced later 
by white pine and spruce; robins and 
jays and brown thrashers becoming 
fewer and fewer, leaving the meadow 
and horned larks, doves and white- 
winged blackbirds or lark buntings in 
almost undisputed possession of the 
plains; a lean old wolf and a couple of 
coyotes—how I would have liked to 
have seen more of them! cactus and 
sage and prairie-dog towns, and, finally, 
the clumps of wild poppies in bloom. 
They are all there and all practically 
new, not, of course, so far as the books 
are concerned; but all these things are 
new till they have been taken by the 
hand and made old and tried friends. 
I think I could make friends with all 
of them except the cactus. One trial 
at taking a diminutive specimen of this 
plant by the hand is sufficient. Here- 
after I shall wear gloves. One thing I 
noticed that surprised me. Whether it 
was a trick of the atmosphere or my 
eye, I do not know, but the doves of 
Western Nebraska and South Dakota 
certainly’ looked much darker in color 
than those farther east. This is in 


direct contradiction to what I have read 
and needs corroboration. One needs 
more than a glimpse of a bird from a 
car window or moving conveyance of 
any kind to determine fine points of 
color. I think if I were asked to name 
the feature of the Hills that pleased me 
most, I should say, the water. All my 
life, till I came to Nebraska, I have been 
used to clear running water. There are 
springs among the hills of sandstone 
and limestone along the Ohio that I 
used to think could not be surpassed, 
and the hills of Maryland and Virginia 
on both sides of the Potomac are full 
of them. But I think I hardly knew 
what the term limpid meant until I saw 
the waters of Fall River and the Spear- 
fish. I wanted to go out and wade with 
the children, to find out to the utmost 
limit what kind of life was so happy as 
to have fallen in such places. But it 
was not for me this time. This was not 
an outing and I could only look and 
long and promise myself: “ Another 
time, perhaps, it will be different.” 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS. 


By 8. D. BARNES. 


(See Frontispiece Illustration—page 8.) 


The grandeur of the man-repellant hills, 
The forest’s sombre beauty, and the low, 
Sweet, rhythmic singing of the spring-fed ills 
Threading their pathways ‘neath the clogging snow; , 
While Winter, jealous guard, bids none intrude 
Upon my pleasures and my solitude. 


Cloud-piercing heights! where Summer never reigns, 
My cliff-engirdled home I’d ne’er resign 

For lordly castle on the sunny plains, 
Or in Italia’s realm of flower and vine, 

While tempests’ wrath or frigid calm have art 

To lull remembrance in a world-chilled heart. 























SPORT ON 


By CAPTAIN THE 


NTIL about five years ago I was 

under the impression that the 

only spot in Europe where any 
kind of ibex might be shot was Crete 
—those in the Italian Alps being ex- 
clusively reserved for royal sportsmen. 
At that time, however, I came across a 
magazine article by that well-known 
sportsman, Mr. E. N. Buxton, describ- 
ing an unsuccessful expedition to Crete 
in search of the animal, in which he 
referred to the island, or rather rock, 
of Antimilo as being also a habitat of 
the Grecian ibex, if, indeed, any had 
survived a massacre wrought amongst 
them by British Naval officers, who, 
having driven them into a spot whence 
they could neither advance nor retreat, 
fired into them till nearly all were killed 
or wounded.* 

At the beginning of the year 1897 I 
was at Corfu; and this seemed to me a 
favorable base for an expedition to those 
Greek islands which still hold ibex— 
to wit, Antimilo, and Joura (of the 
Sporades). Reference to Mr. Gialeraki, 
the British Consular Agent at Milo, 
established the fact that there were 
undoubtedly goats to be-shot on the 
former island by the payment of £1 
each for the privilege. As regards the 
latter, the difficulties were far greater; 





*Dr. Lorenz Liburnan in his brochure, “ Die Wildziegen 
der Grigchischen Inseln,” published for the Bosnian 
Government, Vienna, 1899, tells this story as follows: 
“‘The only foreigners who shot here were some English- 
men belonging to men-of-war cruising in these waters, 
who held big shoots in 1892 and 1898. In the former 
year 12 goats were shot in one day, and a kid captured; 
a very big buck had to be left lying in an inaccessible 
spot. All the ibex were carefully skinned, and the skins 
taken away. Later on the Englishmen had unpleasant- 
ness on account of their having no permission to shoot.”’ 
It was no doubt one of these occasions which was des- 
cribed to me by Mr. Gialeraki, when he said he had 
accompauied an English vice-admiral, whose party had 
shot seven ibex from the deck of a torpedo-boat. 
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TO ANTIMILO IN QUEST OF IBEX. 


MARQUIS IVREA. 


and I had finally to get the Legation 
at Athens to assist me, in order to get 
a permit. 

I left Corfu on a Saturday evening in 
February, by a Greek steamer. The 
journey across Greece was then un- 
familiar to me, but is possibly not so to 
the reader; so I will only remark that 
we left the Ionian Islands bathed in 
their usual rain, to find the hills over- 
looking both sides of the Gulf of 
Corinth white with snow. At the 
Canal the sun shone out once more, 
and accompanied us to the Pirceus. 
The City of the Violet Crown was 
wild with warlike excitement. Troops 
embarking, bands playing, demonstra- 
tions, and gesticulating politicians at 
every corner, were the order of the 
day. One result of the Cretan com- 
plications was to throw the steamship 
connection out of gear, and conse- 
quently to detain me 24 hours at Syra. 
After this delay I embarked on the old 
Panhellenion, which had so often run 
the blockade in 1867, and we put out 
on a sea which for roughness and bit- 
ter cold might rival our own Channel. 
The wind, however, was on our beam, 
and under all sail we progressed fa- 
mously. Towards evening, after we 
had called at the islands of Seriphos 
and Siphnos, the wind dropped, and we 
ran between Antimilo, behind which the 
sun was setting, and Kimolo, over 
which a brilliant full moon was rising, 
and turned into the magnificent harbor 
of Milo, in which we passed through 
the whole Greek Squadron. During 
the entire week of my stay war ships 
and torpedo boats were coming and 
going. This combination of sport and 
war was somewhat embarrassing, and 
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made me doubt whether I should get 
back to civilization without considerable 
delay. No sooner had we anchored at 
Milo, or rather at Adamas, for that is 
the name of the port—a small town, 
some half century old, and inhabited 
almost entirely by Cretans—than I 
received a hospitable welcome from 
Mr. Gialeraki, who unfortunately speaks 
no language but Greek, so that our 
intercourse was more limited than it 
might otherwise have been. He has- 
tened to assure me (through his inter- 
preter) that there was no doubt as to 
the presence of the animals I was in 
search of on the island, and confirmed 
his assertion next morning by produc- 
ing a live one for my inspection. This 
animal had been wounded and captured 
by the shepherds some months before. 
Its age was estimated to be about six 
years, and its beautiful and shapely 
horns were about three-quarters of a 
yard long, yet it showed little grey 
about the withers, and was inferior in 
size to some I saw afterwards. In its 
bearing and outlines the “wild” look of 
the animal was unmistakable. It was 
about the size of a Bosnian chamois of 
the same age; and indeed the only strik- 
ing difference between the two (besides, 
of course, the horns, beard, and ab- 
sence of face markings) lay in the eye. 
In this animal it was quite yellow and 
goatish looking, and this is the case 
with all the males. Very different is 
the soft and melting eye of the Alpine 
goat-antelope. 

This animal afterwards passed into 
my possession, and was sent to the 
small zodlogical garden at Ilide. Un- 
fortunately it died at Mostar, only a 
day’s journey from its destination. It 
is now stuffed in the Sarajevo Museum. 
Its horns are so far the “‘record” speci- 
men of this ibex, being 2714 inches. 
I mean, of course, of the Antimilo 
breed, for there is a 31-inch head (at 
Schonbrinn) from Crete; and specimens 
from those from the Asiastic Continent 
are authenticated over 50 inches. 

The history of Antimilo is worth re- 
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peating. At the end of the Turkish 
rule it remained a possession of the 
British Government, and the wild goats 
were supposed to be strictly preserved. 
About 1888 the present owner found 
some Turkish papers making it over to 
an ancester, went to law with the Gov- 
ernment, and gained his case. It is now 
let for sheep-grazing, and the tenant has 
the right, or apparently the concurrent 
right, of shooting the ibex. Mr. Gia- 
leraki estimated the ibex on the island 
at 300, but I found out afterwards that 
these absurd over-estimates were com- 
mon among the Greeks. Herr Reiser, 
who shot on Antimilo in 1894, esti- 
mated them at about 80, and the Anti- 
milo ibex is probably now an extinct 
species, 

I now commenced preparations for 
my expedition, and was introduced to 
the Robinson Crusoe of the island, to 
whom I supposed I was to play the 
part of Man Friday. Mr. Gialeraki 
proposed to increase my suite by a 
countryman of his own—a mighty 
hunter. But when I learnt that the 
man in question was a Cretan refugee 
who had been ten days in Milo, I de- 
clined the offer, although it was en- 
hanced by the information that he 
“had a very good gun.” I have long 
since learnt the impossibility of making 
Levantines and similar people see the 
difference between sport and slaughter. 
It is very strange that they should think 
us capable of taking long and expensive 
journeys merely to witness (or perhaps 
not even actually see) the wild animals 
we have come so far to seek, killed by 
others. On my return I saw the sports- 
man in question with a Gras rifle and a 
rucksack on his back, going down to 
embark on a ship conveying volunteers 
to Crete. The young French-speaking 
sailor who had been interpreting for me 
also offered to come if he could be of 
any use. I did not see that he could 
be, so refused his offer, and this refusal 
I had afterwards reason to deeply re- 


et. 
I had fixed the next day, the second 
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of my stay, for my departure for Anti- 
milo, but the northerly wind was so 
high that Crusoe declared it would be 
impossible to land there. I could there- 
fore only wait patiently, and occupy the 
time with a visit to the ancient Melos, 
with its amphitheatre and other antiqui- 
ties. The amphitheatre has a fine view 
over the harbor, with Antimilo in the 
distance. From this point of view the 
islet looks not unlike the Rock of 
Gibraltar, and it is about the same 
length, but the resemblance does not 
bear the test of closer inspection. The 
natives of Milo seem to consider the 
place where the celebrated Venus was 
found as the most interesting thing they 
have to show, but there is of course 
nothing to be seen there but a ploughed 
field. It was interesting, however, to be 
assured that the statue was unearthed 
complete, and that the arms were broken 
off and dropped into the sea in the 
struggle between the French who were 
removing it and the Turks who were 
endeavoring to prevent them. - 

Milo is intensely volcanic. At a 
place a quarter of a mile from Adamas 
I was shown a spot where if the sul- 
phurous soil is disturbed with a stick 
a degree of heat insupportable to the 
hand is at once reached. As a result- 
ing consequence of its nature the island 
is rich in minerals. Manganese, barytes, 
silver, sulphur, and several other mines 
are worked. I also visited the medizval 
town. The place is buried in olive trees. 
It has been abandoned as unhealthy. 
The usual result of irrigation and ab- 
sence of sanitation combined is to make 
Levantine towns unhealthy. They then 
become known as feverish, and are 
abandoned. For instance, in Western 
Cyprus there are no less than three 
towns of Papho, Paleapapho, Neopapho 
(or Baffo) and Ktima. The first is only 
a few ruins, the second the huts of a 
few fever-stricken peasants standing in 
gardens, the third the modern town. 

The next day proved in every way 
suitable for our departure, but Eastern 
dilatoriness delayed it till noon. The 
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first thing we did was to call at a ham- 
let near the mouth of the harbor, where 
Crusoe embarked the rest of his crew, 
consisting of his three sons and their 
impedimenta, which to my disgust in- 
cluded two long-barrelled guns. I shook 
my head, but it was hopeless to make 
myself understood, and I desisted in 
despair. After this the wind dropped, 
and it was long after dark when our 
craft was safely beached at Antimilo. 

I must now try to describe this island 
—no easy task. It consists, roughly 
speaking, of a long ridge, but this is 
broken into saddles and peaks, and here 
and there level ground (possibly the 
centre of old craters) occurs. From 
this central ridge the sides run down 
steep, often precipitous, and almost in- 
variably end in a sheer drop down to 
the water. The highest point is, I be- 
lieve, that near the north end; the 
south end is entirely cut off by a long, 
low saddle, and is a mass of loose 
rocks. On the west side a fairly level 
peninsula runs out to seaward. On this 
side at varying distances are a few islets 
—mere barren rocks. Mr. Reiser, of 
the Bosnian Museum, describes the 
island as follows: “The character of 
Antimilo is quite different from that of 
the three times larger island of Joura. 
Erimomilos (the modern Greeks only 
know it by this name) is of volcanic 
origin, and the red, violet, and blue 
volcanic rock disintegrates very slowly, 
and makes little Aumus, so that only a 
few prickly shrubs, and hardly a dozen 
deformed wild fig and olive trees, can 
grow on it. In three walks across the 
island we could only find, in addition to 
the above, five plants. The whole ap- 
pearance of the naked slopes reminds 
one of our mountains above the forest 
line. The rocks are wonderful, bizarre, 
and shell shaped. Hollows, large rocks 
scooped out in the shape of a prompter’s 
box, and even real caves, are sought 
out by the ibex as places of refuge, and 
for rest. Their favorite haunts are the 


steep cliffs, and the deep, moraine-filled 
glens of the north and west sides of the 
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island, whose only landing place is on 
the east side. Except in the very inter- 
esting, rain-filled crater, on the very 
highest point, which the ancient Greeks 
have turned into a pond with a wrought 
stone rim, there is no fresh water on 
Antimilo. There are, however, brack- 
ish water-holes near the sea level, which 
the ibex use regularly. Besides these 
animals there is now nothing on the 
island but tame sheep.t Some years 
ago there were tame goats also,} but 
they ran away and had to be shot. Ac- 
cording to the shepherd, Georgio 
Vichos, there were six to seven head 
of ibex on the island ten years ago. 
Now he correctly estimates them at 
from 70 to 80 head.” 

I slept on the bottom of our boat on 
this occasion, and, as such couches are 
the best alarums that I know of, I was 
up at dawn next morning; and by 7 
o’clock I started off with Giorgio (to 
give Crusoe his real name) and his 
eldest. son who rejoiced in the poetic 
appellation of “Star.” Of the two 
weapons I had brought with me, I re- 
loaded a single .400 “Snaffle” rifle, 
whose 22-inch barrel contrasted great- 
ly with the yard-long barrels of the 
guns which my companions insisted on 
taking. 

The landing place at Antimilo is at 
the bottom of the slope formed by an 
old volcano, of which the seaward side 
has disappeared. We worked our way 
by the best path on the island, up into 
the crater on a projecting part of whose 
cup Giorgio has a hut, which, however, 
I did not see on this occasion. Thence 
we climbed up the left rim, which is 
fairly intact, and whose lip here forms 
the main ridge. Crossing this in a 
somewhat southerly direction, we came 
out on a lateral ridge overhanging the 
sea on the other side—a good spying 
place. Northward of this is a very 
steep slope, covered with moraine and 





+The shepherd had some donkeys there in 1897, and 
also in 1898. ; 


?Mr. William James saw tame goate there as late as 
1886. 
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seamed with gullies. Such places are 
the favorite haunt of the wild goat; 
and at the end of about 20 minutes I 
was able to put my glass on my first 
herd—four does and three kids—cross- 
ing the moraine about 300 yards away. 
I could not but be reminded of the 
chamois of the Herzegovina—the last 
animals which I had stalked, and on 
very similar looking ground. They fed 
up between some ridges of rock, and 
were lost to view, though I continued 
to hear the stones they dislodged, as 
they moved from place to place, rolling 
down. The sun was already so hot 
that I was glad to fasten my handker- 
chief turban-fashion round the small 
cap I wore. This was my first Mediter- 
ranean shooting trip, and never again 
did I go unprovided with a cap either 
with a good peak at the back or a flap 
to let down when required in sun or 
rain. 

At the end of half an hour or so we 
decided to move on. Giorgio, who 
evidently thought there ought to be 
more ibex amongst the ridges in front 
of us, left his son where we were, and, 
making a long circuit, we came out 
facing our old position at a distance 
of perhaps a quarter of a mile. We 
were now overlooking the same moraine 
from the other side, and behind us the 
remains of old walls and cleared ground 
showed that one time there had been 
cultivation—the only thing of the kind 
on the island, except in some of the 
crater bottoms. 

Nothing was to be seen from this 
point, so the shepherd left me, and 
went a couple of hundred yards lower 
down. Still no result, so he shouted 
out a question to his son, who replied. 
Immediately a buck ibex appeared on 
a ridge half way across, looking sea- 
wards for his enemy. It was my first 
sight of a male wild goat amongst his 
native rocks, and very impressive I 
thought it. Without a thought of me 
—who, indeed, judged it too far—both 
Greeks fired: 1 might almost say ex- 
changed shots, for the goat must have 
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been almost exactly between them. 
Peasants in all countries look to the 
bag, not the sport; and I Alas! was on 
this occasion powerless to remonstrate, 
though I well knew that nothing but 
severe and distinct orders would put 
a stop to such proceedings. However, 
this time no harm was done, for both 
missed, and their shots had the effect 
of puzzling the animal, which turned 
towards me. I moved on to get a 
better view—I should rather say a view, 
for the ibex had gone into a ravine, and 
I had nothing but the rolling of the 
stones to guide me—and, unfortunately, 
in so doing I dislodged a piece of rock, 
which went thundering down to the sea, 
and turned him again. He was making 
up hill now, and for bad ground too—a 
mass of rocks—but Giorgio’s signals 
guided me, and I clambered up in hot 
haste to cut him off. He saw me first 
though, and turned away, but I knew 
that it was the last chance of a shot, 
and knew too that a ster shot, if not 
so pretty as the shoulder shot, is very 
nearly as effective, so I fired. That 
shot practically ended the matter, 
though when Giorgio went to gather 
him he did move off, and finally lay 
down on a ridge of rock that went 
sheer down to the water. I had a 
difficult crawl to give him the coup 
de grace; and then the shepherds had 
a still more awkward job to drag him 
up to fairly level ground. 

This was most satisfactory, for, though 
the beast was small and quite brown, 
save a little grizzle about the shoulders, 
I had scored within a couple of hours 
of starting. My only fear was that my 
luck was too good to last, and that I 
should lose a good one later on. After 
the gralloch, we crossed the ridge to the 
crater again, and left the buck to be 
fetched by the shepherd’s younger sons 
later on. Before noon we came to a 
spring, or rather hole in a water course, 
and had our lunch. Giorgio produced 
a bag of limpets he had secured in the 
early morning, and I was surprised to 
find how good they were. Strange to 


say, none of this family smoked, and, 
though this saved me tobacco, it was 
unsociable. When I had finished my 
solitary pipe we went on, and half an 
hour later we caught sight of two does, 
not much more than 200 yards away. I 
watched them for some time with the 
glass. One had a white patch across 
the loins—a curious variation, due no 
doubt to the existence at one time of 
tame goats on the island. Next day I 
saw a doe nearly black.f I again 
pantomimed to Giorgio that I would 
not shoot at females or small animals, 
and we went on round the northwest 
corner of the island. 

When we had walked for some time 
longer, we espied a magnificent buck, 
very grey, and with horns which seemed 
to me enormous. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this was my first 
experience of wild goats, whose horns 
moreover seem especially large to one 
fresh from chamois shooting. As a 
matter of fact, these horns were prob- 
ably no larger than those I had seen on 
Mr. Gialeraki’s live specimen at Milo. I 
dare say bigger have been bagged, 
though probably none over 30 inches, 
but, as already said, there is no record 
of them. After we had watched this 
buck for some time he fed over a ridge, 
and Giorgio motioned us to advance. 
His stalking tactics were of the 
simplest. He merely went straight up 
to the beast, which I should not have 
dared to have done, as it was obvious 
that the buck might at any moment look 
over the ridge and see us. However, as 
I could say nothing, I followed meekly. 
The boldness of the manceuvre was 
successful. In not much more than 
a quarter of an hour the old fellow 
“set” his game. I, of course, dropped 
too—though I could not make the beast 
out—and commenced to creep in 
cautiously. Utterly disregarding me, 
both peasants advanced with their guns 
“at the ready.” Recollections of the 


tHerr Reiser saw these odd-colored does in 1894. I 
saw them again—in fact, two black ones—in December 
1898. 
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morning soon convinced me that if I 
wanted a shot I must do the same, and, 
as the result, I came suddenly on the 
animal, lying down, at short range. I 
dared not wait for a steady aim. The 
snap-shot missed, and the buck disap- 
peared—followed by shots from both 
the shepherds. I felt as if I could have 
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I think the ibex are quite as active 
amongst the cliffs. 

Presently a third big buck came up 
on a ridge a quarter of a mile away to 
reconnoitre ; but he, too, alarmed prob- 
ably by the hurrying sheep, disappeared. 
After this we went on sadly, I much 
wishing I could give Giorgio a piece of 





‘* As they disappeared round the face of the cliff, I took a shot at the biggest that showed clear.” 





cried ; but, re-loading, I scrambled over 
the boulders and came out on a cliff— 
too late. Not one, but two, noble bucks 
were tearing down a steep slope at a 
pace which defies description, scattering 
the frightened sheep in all directions. I 
am sure I have never seen the speed of 
those animals equalled by chamois, and 


my mind. “ Did he think I had come all 
this way to see him miss game?” I 
wondered. We passed the crater, now a 
lakelet, referred to by Herr Reiser; and 
then we arrived at a deep ravine backed 
by tremendous cliffs, almost sheer. We 
were going towards the sea on the Milo 
side, when suddenly Giorgio hurried me 
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off to the right, to the very edge of the 
chasm. There, ascending the almost 
perpendicular rocks opposite, was a 
band of seven magnificent bucks. This 
time the shepherds showed no desire to 
anticipate my shot, and no wonder, for 
the range was an extreme one for me. 
I threw myself down and loaded, but 
waited for some time, hoping that, like 
chamois, they would presently stop and 
look back. Finding they did not, and 
urged by Giorgio, I did take a shot at 
the biggest that showed clear, but my 
want of faith in myself was justified. 
Then I watched them disappear round 
the face of the cliff, each huge pair of 
horns being outlined against the sky as 
they did so. What heads! The last 
ibex was so light a grey as to be almost 
white. It would appear that the old 
bucks leave the herds about the time the 
does drop their kids, for on my second 
visit to Antimilo, which was in the be- 
ginning of December, the best- bucks 
were with the herds, and not in bands 
by themselves like this. The kids are 
born in January. 

After this we commenced our tiring 
descent to the boat. During the after- 
noon the sounds of heavy guns from 
Crete, the nearest land to the southward, 
had been distinctly audible, and this, as I 
afterwards learned, was the very day on 
which the ships fired on the insurgents. 
Next morning, too, I heard guns, but 
that was distinctly a salute — seven 
spaced shots. I was almost beat by the 
time I got down to the boat, but a dip 
in the sea refreshed me. Giorgio made 
signs to know if I wanted to return to 
Adamas, and I thought I made him un- 
derstand that I wanted a big ibex first. 
It turned out afterwards that he had un- 
derstood I wished to return the first 
evening, otherwise we might have slept 
at the hut, which would have saved me 
part of the laborious journey down and 
up again. 

The fauna of Antimilo is strictly lim- 
ited, as, indeed, according to Herr 
Reiser, is the flora. In fact, except the 
domestic animals and ibex, I should say 


there were only birds and reptiles there. 
I did see traces of what looked like a 
fox, but might have been a dog,* and 
the skeletons of animals I saw on the 
hillside were so little displaced as to 
negative the idea of Reynard’s existence. 
Rats and mice there are apparently 
none, and my food basket on the open 
hillside was untouched. Of birds, be- 
sides sea birds, I saw plenty of ravens, 
hawks, larks, chats, and a wren. The 
only reptiles I saw were lizards, but 
there are said to be plenty of snakes. I 
was told of one weighing eight oke (21 
pounds). It seems a queer way of 
reckoning up a snake, but it would be a 
big fellow that weighed a stone and a 
half. Lastly there are seals, for I saw 
one on the way across. 

That night we dined on ibex liver 
toasted on an iron ramrod, or rather I 
did, for the shepherds boiled a leg of 
ibex, and were rather surprised I would 
not share it. 

Next day we started at 20 minutes 
before 7. My remonstrances had, ap- 
parently, produced some effect, for only 
the lad went with me, and left his gun 
behind. Giorgio pantomimed that he 
would go round another way, and meet 
us. Altogether things looked better, 
but when we had got to the top of the 
hill I was surprised to see the boat at 
sea. I understood Star to explain that 
this would drive the game up from the 
cliffs, which seemed a good idea. We 
went round the southern end of the 
island, but saw nothing till 9 o’clock, 
when we made out a single doe, far 
below us. Then we made for our look- 
out place of the previous day. Here 
we spied three does on the big moraine 
hurrying upwards from the sound of 
voices in the boat. Half an hour later 
another herd of seven appeared, up 
wind this time. The sense of smell, 
however, seemed less acute in these ibex 
than in any other animal of the genus I 
know ; or was it that the wind here- 
abouts blew upwards ? 





*At the time of my second visit the shepherds said it 
was a dog. 
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The ad said one of this last lot was 
“« Meyadoc,” but the glass showed him 
to be very brown, though his head was 
certainly better than my first one. I did 
not trouble about the beast, but when 
they fled to within two hundred yards 
(although we were lying quite without 
cover), with no more precaution than 
suspicious stares on the part of an old 
doe, I did wriggle into some sort of 
shooting position and loaded. I say 
“some sort of position,” because I was 
in anything but a Bisley attitude: both 
elbows in the air, and only a small 
prickly bush between me and the sheer 
drop into the sea. Still I did fire the 
shot, not taking much pains about it. 
The bullet went pretty close, for he 
jumped clean round. At first the ibex 
failed to locate their foe, but at last they 
saw the smoke, and disappeared. If 
I had only known that this was to be 
my last chance at Antimilo I could 
easily have waited till they had fed over 
the ridge and made sure of this fellow. 

We now worked out to our water- 
hole of the day before, where I drank 
more than I ate. It was very hot again, 
and I was beginning to feel rather beat. 
Then I was taken down hill on the 
western side, and to my surprise, after 
descending cliffs fit to make the hair of 
anything less active than a wild goat 
stand on end, and which were full of 
their sleeping lairs, arrived at the boat. 
I imagined the programme was to 
take me by water to some place where I 
should have a better chance, but it 
proved to be an eight hours beat to 
windward into Adamas, where we arrived 
at 9 o’clock at night. 

My shoot, as such, had been quite 
spoilt by my inability to converse with 
my men. When I was back at Milo 
and could get an interpreter, much was 
cleared up. It had not been plainly ex- 
plained to Giorgio that I was prepared 
to devote three days if necessary to get- 
ting a good head, and, whilst they 
thought I was in a hurry to return, I 
imagined they were afraid of the 
weather, which looked a good deal like 


wind. However, I had had some op- 
portunity of observing a most interest- 
ing animal in its wild state, and to my 
mind this is almost as delightful as bag- 
ging him. 

I put a series of questions to Giorgio 
before we parted—through the interpre- 
ter, of course—and learned that he had 
known the island well for eight years ; 
in fact, even since the day that it passed 
out of Government hands. 

“There were then,” he said, ‘‘some 
800 ibex, but we have killed a good 
many—over a hundred in some years. 
Perhaps there may be a hundred left. 
Shoot does? Oh, yes! Everything we 
can.* We kill most in the summer— 
sitting up over the water-hole you saw 
at daybreak. There is no water any- 
where else then, so they must come 
there.” 

That night saw me berthed once more 
on the old Panhellenion, and the day af- 
ter we once more thrashed through a 
rough sea to Syra, carrying some hun- 
dreds of reservists, volunteers and refu- 
gees—all very sea sick. At Syra, con- 
trary to my expectation, we found the 
corresponding steamer awaiting us, and, 
with another change at Patras, I got 
back to Corfu some days under the fort- 
night—not dissatisfied on the whole, but 
fully determined to give Antimilo and 
those big heads another turn some other 
day. At Corfu I found a permit from 
the Greek Government for me to shoot 
ibex on the Island of Joura, awaiting 
me. Mr. Gialeraki had also given me 
a letter from a relative of his in the 
Island of Skopelos—the nearest steamer 
post to Joura. Unfortunately, just as 
all my preparations were made, war was 
declared between Greece and Turkey, 
which disorganized all steamship ser- 
vices and everything else; so I had 
to give up my trip for the time, and take 
steamer to Trieste en route to England 
instead. 

Curragh Camp, Ireland. 





*This probably accounted for two skeletons of kids I 
had noticed amongst the rocks. 














THE TALE OF A CONSPIRACY. 


By HARRY 


EREMIAH 
MILLS was 
considered a great 
miner. His repu- 
tation was based 
upon something 
more than “expert 
boots” and a 
mastery of min- 
ing terms. That 
something was 
bombast. He 
was nothing if not a braggart. As 
few men talk without convincing 
somebody, the fluent Jeremiah had 
a following of sluggish minded per- 
sons who were either incompetent or 
too lazy to do their own thinking. 
Jeremiah had been in Colorado since the 
sixties and made the circuit of mining 
excitements beginning in Clear Creek 
and ending with the greatest of all— 
Cripple Creek. It was while the latter 
camp was still in its swaddling clothes 
and the moneyed men of Denver were 
pronouncing it bogus that Jeremiah be- 
gan prospecting there. The two friends 
who came with him from Aspen put 
profound faith in his judgment. It is 
true, he had gathered no moss in Clear 
Creek, nor was there evidence of pecun- 
iary profit from his long stops at Lead- 
ville and in the Aspen silver fields; but 
Jeremiah told many stories of mines he 
had discovered and been defrauded out 
of, which easily accounted for his pov- 
erty. 
“Take th’ Little Pittsburg, now,” he 
said one day, as the party of three were 
tracing a lead over Raven Hill, “do you 
know, I had them outcroppin’s discov- 
ered fore Tabor ever knowed there was 
a vein anywheres near there.” 

“Why didn’t you stake it, Jerry?” 
asked Al. 
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“Wall, I did, but I was purty busy 
over in th’ gulch about that time an’ th’ 
other fellers staked ’er too. What was 
th’ use o’ me—a pore man—a-tryin’ to 
fight ‘em? I had to give in. — Say, 
pards, don’t this look like a porphyry 
dike runnin’ acrost th’ country hyar?” 

The three men spent some hours in 
the vicinity—breaking rock with their 
prospector’s picks, minutely inspecting 
the pieces and searching for the vein 
from which “float’”’ had rolled down the 
hillside. At the end of the time they 
fixed upon a spot where indications were 
good. 

“What do you think, Jerry ?”’ asked 
Frank. ‘Shall we stake ’er?” 

“The’ hull hill is mineralized, fellers, 
no mistake. Now, th’ formation hyar 
looks jist like th’ Llama Mine in Gilpin 
County. I min’ well th’ day I discov- 
ered that bonanza. Some Iowa fellers 
taken it from me, but it was my claim 
fair an’ square. Boys, when th’ por- 
phyry cuts th’ granite you've got it! 
This hyar porphyry dike’ll cut that 
granite there at no more’n forty feet, an’ 
I'll take my oath on it. Stake ’er? 
You bet we'll stake ’er! Fetch me that 
board there.”’ 

Jeremiah wrote the formal notice upon 
the board, brought for the purpose. 
The names of the three men were 
signed to the writing, the board nailed 
to the stake and the stake driven into 
the ground. About it rocks were piled, 


to keep it firmly in place, and thus the- 


Ubet claim became segregated from the 
public domain. The next day the 
claimants began digging. 

One of the first things was to build a 
cabin near the prospect hole. Timber 
was close by and the small dwelling 
soon became a reality. Because it 
was an easy job, Jeremiah volun- 
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teered to chink the cracks between 
the logs. He was an ingenious man as 
well as an artistic talker and saved him- 
self the mixing of mud for this purpose 
by using the soft, clayey talc which they 
had found in the shaft. 

“It’s jist as well to fin’ a use fer 
everything,” he said to Al as he was 
doing this work. “Now, talc hain’t 
good fer nuthin’ I ever seen, unless it’s 
chinkin’.” 

“But talc will follow a vein, won’t 
it?” enquired Al, after he had pulled 
up the bucket, filled by Frank, and 
dumped its contents down the hillside. 

“Foller nuthin’, boy. There hain’t 
no indications in talc. It’s jist a no-ac- 
count clay an’ th’ only good I ever seen 
in it is a savin’ in shootin’. You don’t 
have to waste no joint powder on it.” 
So saying, he continued stuffing the 
damp, sticky substance into the cracks 
—at the same time giving his partner a 
dissertation upon mineral formations 
whenever the latter had a breathing 
spell at the windlass. 

It was during the progress of this 
learnéd discourse that an agéd man 
came panting up the almost perpendicu- 
lar hill. He stopped between the dump 
and the cabin, spoke to the two and 
seated himself upon a log. The task 
of listening was now shifted from Al to 
the newcomer. Patiently the grizzled 
mountaineer listened to the voluble 
Jeremiah. This patriarch was running 
a tunnel near the base of the same hill 
and knew the trio who were operating 
above him. Several visits had been 
made between them, whereat Jeremiah’s 
proclivities for talk were fully disclosed. 

“Hain't it a fact, Abe,” said Jeremiah 
to the newcomer, “that th’ formation 
hyar is like Gilpin County?” 

The patriarch shook his head. 

“You say not?” enquired Jeremiah, 
pausing in his daubing. 

“Never been there,’ answered Abe. 

“Don’t tell me you never bin in Gil- 
pin, th’ Little Kingdom. Why, a man 
kain’t know much ’bout minin’ if he 
hain’t studied that formation.” 
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“T’ve been in other camps,” ex- 
plained the old man; “I’ve been in 
Breckenridge and the San Juan.” 

“Breckenridge! San Juan! Wall, no 
man ever learnt much in them places. I 
tell you, it’s Gilpin an’ Leadville an’ As- 
pen that’s bin th’ schoolin’ places fer th’ 
Colorado miner.” 

“What's that you’re using for 
chink?” asked Abe, trying to divert 
Jeremiah from his stream of boastful- 
aa 

“ Hyar—ketch a lump of it.” 

He threw a piece of the yellow clay, 
which Abe picked up from near his feet. 

“Talc,” said the patriarch. 

“That's what she is, an’ makes th’ 
best kin’ o’ chink, too. Hard as 
Pharoah’s heart when she dries.” Just 
then Al replenished the pile of talc by a 
bucket full drawn out of the shaft. 
““She’s a great scheme, I tell you, Abe 
—a great scheme. One o’ my own in- 
ventions an’ no patent applied fer. 
Now, speakin’ o’ true fissures 2 
And Jerry was off again in a two-hours’ 
harangue, in the course of which he 
used every technical word found in the 
complete mining glossary at least once 
and forced many of them to do double 
and even treble duty. 

The sun had dropped behind Mount 
Pisgah and the West was blood red 
above the blue mountains when Abe 
finally broke away and went down the 
hill to his own abode. Frank had long 
since been brought to the surface by Al 
and these two prepared supper while 
Jeremiah poured out wisdom on the 
subject of upheavals, volcanic eruptions, 
auriferous rock and the ascension 
theory. Jeremiah tried to induce the 
agéd visitor to stay for the evening 
meal, but, seeing a chance for escape, 
Abe stood not upon the order of his 
going. 

As time went along and pay ore was 
not encountered, doubts began to arise 
in the minds of Al and Frank. Jere- 
miah continued to talk learnedly. 
Their larder, however, ran low and 
hope went with their subsistence. 
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Finally the time came when Al and 
Frank said they would pound drill no 
longer on half.rations. In those days 
the harvest was plenteous and they pro- 
posed to be numbered among the labor- 
ers, who were few, and who for that 
reason commanded high wages. 

“I’m with you, pards,” said Jerry. 
“I’m satisfied th’ claim hain’t no good. 
I’m disapp’inted in it, too. Mighty 
good indications. But, I don’t agree 
with you on goin’ off an’ leavin’ it. 
Let’s sell ’er.”’ 

“Sell her?” asked Al. “And who 
on earth would buy the claim when we 
can’t get a better assay than a dollar or 
two out of it?” 

“Wall, th’ indications air good, boys. 
When th’ porphyry cuts th’ granite 


“Porphyry and granite!” exclaimed 
Al; “I’m sick and tired of porphyry 
and granite. What we're after is gold. 
The only gold I've seen is what we've 
put into the hole, and we haven't taken 
any out of it again.” 

“Wall, what's th’ matter puttin’ more 
in?” asked Jerry. 

“Haven't got any more; we’re 
busted; we can’t raise ten dollars 
amongst us.” 

“You don’t ketch my idear. We 
won't put coin o’ th’ realm in, we'll put 
th’ virgin ore.” 

“Tn plain words, salt it?” said Frank. 

“Wall, you could call it that—some 
does. But there might be good pay ore 
there, fer all we know. One man, kain’t 
see no further in th’ groun’ than 
another. Th’ indications air good. 
We'll jist encourage ’em to dig. If 
they don’t strike it, why, they’re no 
worse off than we air. Everybody’s 
got to take chances in minin’. It’s a 
gamblin’ game, same as faro.” 

Although not an easy thing to get 
his partners into the plot, Jeremiah by- 
and-bye succeeded and soon had it well 
launched. It is one of the laws of suc- 
cess in crime that rogues must be 
honest with each other. Jeremiah 
recognized this principle in laying aside 
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his mask and showing his true character 
to the others. He confessed his ignor- 
ance of geology and the mining busi- 
ness and admitted that the Ubet was no 
better for producing gold than a black 
loam field in Illinois. Then, after dis- 
crediting his own judgment to this ex- 
tent, he went on to say that, in his opin- 
ion, the whole Cripple Creek excitement 
was a bubble which was apt to burst 
at any time. 

From shafts that had rich paystreaks 
the three men readily procured ore for 
their purpose. Jerry showed so much 
craft in stowing the valuable mineral 
along the vein that his partners rightly 
suspected he had had experience in that 
sort of work. 

When the bottom of their shaft had 
been judiciously salted, they set about 
to find a buyer. As it happened, some 
Denver men were looking for a good 
property in the Cripple Creek District 
and came across the conspirators. 
Jeremiah showed these prospective in- 
vestors over the claim, went down into 
the shaft with them and in glowing 
words pictured the future of Raven Hill 
and the Ubet Mine. He himself had to 
leave the camp, he said, on account of 
the high altitude; while his partners 
were compelled to go to Texas at once 
to see about a large cattle ranch they 
had there. Under these circumstances, 
they were willing to sell dirt cheap. It 
was the chance of a lifetime for some- 
body. Yes; they had taken out some 
fairly good ore, which, he said, ran $200 
to the ton (knowing full well that the 
samples the men had taken from the 
hole would run five times as much). 
Not even in the days when he was 
deceiving them, did Jerry seem so great 
in the eyes of his two partners. 

After many examinations and much 
talk, the negotiations for the sale of the 
Ubet claim reached the point where 
everything hinged upon the report of a 
mining expert. On the part of the con- 
spirators this was a period of great un- 
easiness, for the expert might detect the 
fraud. Jerry went over the bottom of 
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the shaft again and again to obliterate 
any signs of dishonest work. The own- 
ers of the Ubet were looking for an ex- 
pert from Denver, and were therefore 
surprised one morning to have old Abe 
appear with the announcement that he 
was the man selected to pass judgment 
on their property. Just why the patri- 
arch was chosen for this work, the men 
did not know at the time, although it af- 
terwards came out that he was a lifelong 
friend of one of the prospective buyers. 
Nothing could have pleased them better. 
The deception prepared for younger and 
sharper eyes could certainly be counted 
on to fool this old man. Jeremiah 
fairly danced upon the dump with joy. 
“ Jist to think! Why, Abe’s a riglar ol’ 
sheepherder an’ don’t know enough 
‘bout minin’ to last ’im overnight,” said 
he to the other two, as they lowered the 
object of these remarks into the hole. 
“Never bin in Gilpin, never bin in Lead- 
ville. Think of it! an’ comin’ hyar to 
expert our claim. It’s rich, it’s simply 
rich!” 

After the examination Abe leaned 
against the corner of the cabin, talking 
with the owners. At his feet were sev- 
eral small bags of. rock, which Jeremiah 
knew would assay a remarkable percent- 
age in gold, for he had slyly induced 
the agéd man to pick out some of the 
richest specimens. ‘There hain’t no 
use talkin’, Abe,” said Jerry (who 
seemed to find plenty of use in it), “this 
is a-goin’ to make a wonderful camp, an’ 
Raven Hill hyar is th’ best hill in it. 
If this thin air didn’t cut my wind so, 
I’d never leave hyar without a million 
er two, I’m tellin’ ye; but th’ doctor sez 
if I don’t leave purty soon I’ll go out in 
a box.” 

“Well yes,” answered Abe, “it does 
look as if it would make a camp by- 
and-bye.” He drummed his hand 
upon the logs. A small piece of the 
chinking was loose. This he absent- 
mindedly took out and tossed in his 
palm. “And yet, it means lots of work 
and lots of capital,’ he continued. 

“ Kain’t agree with you, Abe. It’s a 
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pore man’s camp. Th’ leetle fish has 
as good a show as th’ big ones.” 

Old Abe continued to hold the piece 
of dried chinking in his hand, which he 
fingered and tossed as Jeremiah grew 
eloquent on the rosy future of Cripple 
Creek. All at once the patriarch cut 
short the flow of words by stooping 
down, picking up his bags of ore and 
walking away. 

“Wall, we'd like to know what yore 
opinion is soon as possible,” the arch 
conspirator called after him. ‘We've 
got others lookin’ at th’ claim, you 
know, an’ if yore fellows hain’t a-goin’ 
to take it, we’d like to know, so’s not 
to lose no time.” 

In a day or two negotiations for the 
purchase of the Ubet claim were. re- 
sumed. By this sign its three owners 
knew Abe’s report had been favorable, 
but they were forced to take much less 
than their original price before the sale 
was finally made. 

With jingling coins in his pockets, 
Jeremiah’s health improved to such an 
extent that, instead of shortness of 
breath and heart palpitation, he actually 
thrived in the rarefied atmosphere. As 
for Al and Frank, they shamefully 
abandoned their mythical real estate in- 
terests in Texas and gave way to the 
enticing pleasures of “the greatest gold 
camp on earth.” Before six months 
had passed, all three resembled the 
apostle Peter, in that silver and gold 
had they none. In this predicament, 
the trio decided to go to work again, 
and, the whole territory having been 
taken up, there was nothing left but to 
lease from others. It chanced at this 
time that there was much excitement in 
the stocks of the Honeysuckle Mining 
Company, brought about by sensational 
strikes made on its property. Jeremiah 
and his two partners made up their 
minds to get a lease of some of the 
Honeysuckle ground, if possible, and 
went to that company for the purpose. 
They were told to see the manager 
about the matter, and, accordingly, filed 
into his office. A gasp came from each 
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as they entered—for there, behind a 
polished desk, dressed in a tailor-made 
suit, sat Abe. 

“Well, what can I do for you?” 
asked Abe? 

“We didn’t know you wuz th’ man- 
ager,”’ said Jerry timidly. 

“T am,” was the reply. 

““We wanted to git a lease on some 
o’ th’ Honeysuckle property, if we 
could.” 

Abe leaned back in his easy chair and 
gazed through the window at the far- 
away peaks of the Sangre de Cristo 
Range. He was thinking and he 
drummed his fingers on the desk. 
Then a look of decision crossed his 
face and he turned to the men: 

“Sorry, gentlemen, but we have 
leased everything we have. There isn’t 
a block of ground left.” 

“‘T wuz thinkin’, said Jeremiah, “ that 
maybe you might be able to give us a 
leetle block somewhar—seein’ as how 
you know us.” - 

“Well, it’s because I know you, 
Jerry, that I don’t care to let you go on 
the property.” 

“That’s purty tough, Abe. We 
didn’t know th’ Ubet was a-goin’ to 
peter out on ye. We couldn’t look no 
further in th’ ground’ than you could, 
an’ th’ indications was good—th’ granite 
an’ th’ porphyry —” 

“Don’t see how you could have 
helped knowing, Jerry, replied Abe. 

“Wall, how could we know you fel- 
lers wuz a-goin’ to sink all yore money 
thar an’ not git nuthin’ fer it. You 
kain’t blame us ‘cause th’ claim didn’t 
make a mine.” 

“How do you know we sank our 
money there? how do you know it 
didn’t make a mine?” asked Abe. “If 
you fellows will sit still a minute, I’ll 
tell you a little history.” 

The three men settled back in their 
chairs helplessly. 

“Now, after you boys had salted that 
mine x 

Jeremiah leaned forward and held up 
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a protesting hand, but Abe refused to 
let him speak. 

“Now, after you had salted that 
mine, as I say, I was employed to make 
an expert examination. I did so, as you 
are aware. You are also aware that I 
recommended a purchase. .A company 
was organized, called The Honeysuckle 
Mining & Milling Company. This 
company bought up other claims around 
there. It worked through my tunnel at 
the bottom of the hill and made its 
famous strike. The vein it struck was 
the one on the Ubet claim; but you 
never knew that, I suppose, because 
everything has been merged in the name 
of the Honeysuckle. It was your vein, 
however, that sent the Honeysuckle 
stock to Four Dollars and kept it 
there. 

“ Wall, I’m beat!” exclaimed Jerry 
involuntarily ; and then half under his 
breath he muttered, ‘“‘ who ever heered 
of sich luck.” 

“Luck, do you call it?’’ asked Abe, 
who overheard him. 

“T don’t know what else you'd call 
it,” said Jeremiah. 

Old Abe went to an iron safe in one 
corner of the room, unlocked one of its 
drawers and took out a piece of some- 
thing that looked like rock. 

“Here! catch it!” he said—and 
tossed it to Jerry. ‘ What is it?” 

“ Talc,” replied Jerry after an inspec- 
tion. 

“That’s right. It’s dry and harder 
than Pharaoh’s heart, Jerry, as you said 
it would be. It was just as hard, 
though, when it was chinking between 
the logs of your cabin. That is where 
I got.it. I am keeping it as a souvenir. 
With your naked eye you can see what 
it has in it, but look through this glass 
here and you can see better.” 

Jeremiah took the glass. The piece 
of hardened talc was liberally sprinkled 
with free gold. He passed it to the 
others, who likewise saw its value. 

“Now,” continued Abe, “I can’t 
speak about Gilpin County, nor Lead- 
ville nor Aspen, but in Breckenridge 
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and the San Juan we used to pay a little 
attention to talc. We used to think, in 
fact, there were indications in talc. 
When I saw gold in the piece of talc I 
broke off the chinking and later saw it 
sticking out in the plaster all over the 
outside of your cabin, I made up my 
mind there was gold in your shaft. I 
knew the talc came from the shaft be- 
cause I was there, you remember, when 
the chinking was done. That is all 
there is to it and it was the yellow metal 
in the talc that sold your claim. It 
wasn’t luck. I staked my judgment on 
the talc, and now I am the manager of 
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the Honeysuckle Company. We have 
no property to lease you, gentlemen. 
Good-day !”’ 

He bowed them to the door. After 
they were outside, Jeremiah turned and 
came back into the office. 

“Honest, now, Abe,” he asked, 
“warn't it th’ high assays you got 
out’n th’ shaft that made you give a 
favorable report ?”’ 

“Tt was not, Jerry. I never had them 
assayed. I threw them away as soon 
as I got out of your sight that day.” 

Denver, Colorado. 
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WHITE MAN’S eye would 
never have discovered our 
camp, hidden as it was in 
the depths of a cedar 
thicket a good hundred 
yards from the nearest 
open ground and a couple 
of long miles remote from 
any overlooking eminence. 
But the optics of a redskin 
are educated to a super- 
natural acuteness, though 
without detracting from 
the usefulness of his aur- 
icular and olfactory organs, 
which apparently are doing 
double duty whether their 
possessor may be sleeping 
or waking. Maybe it was 
by scent rather than sight 
that our hiding place was 
discovered; for a white 
man must eat about once 
every so often, and it takes 


fire to cook grub, and where there’s fire there’s smoke. Any way, our privacy was 
twice intruded upon within twelve hours, and each visit caused us trouble. 

There was not an overabundance of white settlers in Northwestern Montana at 
the time of which I speak. We had been a month in the vicinity of Flathead 


Lake without catching a single glimpse of our own color, and had been fortunate, 
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too, in dodging observation by our cop- 
per-hued neighbors, of whose respect 
for our Sharps rifles we were by no 
means sure. We were in the country 
as prospectors, and prospect we did; 
but strictly on the quiet. 

When we fell asleep in our camp 
among the cedars our two pack horses 
stood tied close at hand. In the morn- 
ing they were gone and moccasin tracks 
in the sand explained their disappear- 
ance. It is needless to repeat our heart- 
felt remarks in the half hour that fol- 
lowed, or to state how Bennett, my 
partner, unconsciously executed a war 
dance expressive of wrath and disgust, 
while I energetically set forth the need 
of radical measures for effectually set- 
tling the “Indian question’’—then, as 
now, a problem of importance. All 
our eloquence was wasted without 
working an iota of change in existing 
conditions. The fact remained that we 
were afoot in the heart of a dangerous 
wilderness and encumbered with a lot 
of luggage which we had no means of 
moving. 

While we were busily discussing our 
chances of wringing victory from the 
jaws of defeat, the ever practical Ben- 
nett replenished the fire, set on the 
coffee-pot to boil, and carved a few 
slices from a venison ham. Bennett 
was a thorough believer in the virtue 
of “grub,” and the object of his life 
as a miner was to accumulate sufficient 
wealth for the purchase of what he— 
being an uncultured Missourian—was 
pleased to term a “resteraw.” He 
owns one, now, but he earned it in 
pursuits other than prospecting, and I 
should judge, from my knowledge of 
his appetite, that he is doubtless his 
own best and most constant customer. 


There was a marked improvement in ° 


our feelings after eating, but we were 
still stumped as badly as ever on the 
question of ways and means. It was 
at this precise moment that our second 
visitor took it in his head to call around. 
There was a notable lack of stealth in 
the manner of his approach and the 
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distant crashing of cedar boughs gave 
us ample time to prepare him a hearty 
welcome. 

“You shoot first,” suggested Ben- 
nett. ‘We'll both miss, any way, and 
there’s no use ‘wastin’ too much pow- 
der all at once.”’ 

This was self-slander, as Bennett was, 
by far, the most deadly marksman I 
have ever met. Whoever burst through 
that fringe of thicket, if an enemy, would 
meet with instant disaster. 

It was an Indian—a typical, half- 
naked, paint-bedaubed specimen of the 
mountain “buck” —decked with a 
string of eagle plumes and riding a 
“pinto” mustang, which shied wildly 
at the unexpected sight of a paleface 
and straightway favored us with an 
exhibition of high and energetic buck- 
ing. We refrained from pulling trigger, 
for our red friend was grinning through 
his coat of ochre and vermillion, and 
holding up his disengaged hand, palm 
forward, in token of amity. 

“White man steal white man’s 


hosses,”’ said he, as soon as he could 
control his mount. ‘Go shoot um— 
git um back.” 


We questioned him narrowly, but he 
told a plausible tale. A couple of skin 
hunters—one white, the other a half- 
breed—had lost their own pack ani- 
mals and stolen ours to replace them. 
Their camp was in a gulch a couple 
of miles away, and he would guide 
us over and help recover our property. 
In payment for this service he demand- 
ed a blanket and a hunting knife. We 
closed the deal immediately, for I had no 
doubt the Indian was telling the truth, 
and Bennett’s confidence in his veracity 
was equal to mine. 

Our expedition was made on foot; the 
guide leaving his mustang tied at camp. 
Instead of 2 miles we travelled about 4 
—and then one member of the party 
suddenly made a side dash into a rocky, 
brush-grown ravine and was gone from 
sight in the twinkling of an eye. It was 
the Indian. For reasons best known. to 


himself he had beguiled us into leaving 
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our provisions and other valuables un- afeared to chance a stan’-up fight. Fan- 
protected and alone. The white hunter ny’s bruk away from the kid, but he’s 
and his half-breed mate were naught but packed off the stuff on Bill an’ the paint 

she creatures of his fertile imagination. The mustang.” 
guileless red man had baited us for a “Do you think we can follow the 
couple of suckers and we had gobbled trail ?”’ 
the hook at the first cast. “T kin—on the mare. You lope 

“No use runnin’,” growled Bennett, along behind an’ try to git in shootin’ 
as we dodged for cover, to escape a pos-_ distance if I need you.” 
sible arrow. ‘A streak of lightnin’ As I emerged into the open ground 
couldn’t get to camp in time to save that Bennett was already a mile in advanee. 
plunder of our’n. But, all the same, An arrow whistled past my ear, and I 
we'll travel right peart.” turned in time to catch a snap shot at a 

SE S| RAM 
ES 
‘* A young squaw, totin’ a pappoose, an’ leadin’ both hosses.”” 

Silhouette by Custer G. Ripgovr, Seattle, Washington. 

And we did. Within half an hour blotch of brown in the bushes—drawing 
we knew the extent of our misfortune. blood, but failing to stop my game. 
The thieves had taken everything, save Then I hurried on, and in a couple of 
our picks and shovels. There were hours met Bennett returning. He had 
more moccasin tracks in the sand—the both horses and all of our missing prop- 
imprint of a small foot—and, standing erty. 
sleepily beside the dying embers of our “ And the boy?” I asked. 
fire, we found my sorrel mare, Fanny — “*Twas a squaw,” said he, with a 

nie a broken lariat hanging from her neck. grimace of disappointment and disgust. 

“It’s a plain case,” said Bennett. ‘A young squaw, an’ she was totin’ a 
“Thar’s only two of ’em, an’ one is a pappoose on her back. I overhauled 
boy. They stole the hosses an’ then de- her on the shore of Flathead Lake, 
cided they wanted the plunder, but was. walkin’ an’ leadin’ both hosses; an’ 
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when I let off a shot an’ a yell, she 
*peared to be skeered plum foolish. 
*Twas shore funny. how quick she 
skinned, the pack off’n that paint crit- 
ter—an’, Lordy, didn’t he git up an’ fly, 
the minnit she straddled his leather? 
Mebby he didn’t sprout wings an’ meb- 
by he did. I ain’t sayin’, fer shore, 
*cause the flurry of sand they kicked up 
would have hid the sails of a lake 
schooner. But I could hear her hol- 
lerin’ “Hi-yi,’ an’ beltin’ him over the 
ribs with the end of a lariat, like she 
was aimin’ to knock all the spots into 
one.” 
“* Quite a circus,” I ventured. 
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“You bet—an’ I had a front seat. 
But, say! What did you dew with the 
buck?” 

I stated the result of my hasty shot 
and Bennett’s face grew serious. 

“Sorry it had to happen that way,” 
said he. ‘That’s a mighty enterprisin’ 
little Injun fam’ly, an’ I hate to have 
’em buckin’ up agin sech hard luck— 
"specially, as we can’t make it convenient 
to stay in this section an’ look after thar 
future prosperity. We've got to git 
off’n this range, my son, an’ dew our 
gittin’ in a hurry.” 

Colorado City, Texas. 


CH “SO 


NEW-YEAHR’S GIF’. 


By ROGER REED. 


Wondah ef dah ain’t no fo’kses gwine erlong dis road terday? 

I’se de fustest up, dis mawnin’, an’ right hyah I aims ter stay 

Till I sees de snow erflyin’, es de kerridges come down 

Fum de fahms back up de ribber tew de tu’key roas’ in town; 

Den I'll shed my shoes an’ obercoat, an’ stan’ dah in de drif’, 

An’ [ll swing my hat an’ holler, “Mawnin’, Marster! New Yeah’s gif’! 


Sho’ly, wen dey see dis niggah—ole an’ cruppled, deef an’ blin’, 
Stan’in’, braced up wid his crutches—sho’ly, some ob ’em will fin’ 
’Miseration in dah buzzums foh de sorrers ob de pore, 

An’ dey’ll grabble in dah pockets foh a nickel—mebby more. 

Nebber seed so mean a white man dat he wouldn’t gib a lif’ 

Tew a nice ole cullud gemman, w’en he axed ’im, ‘‘New Yeah’s gif’?” 


Wish I’se back in Yalabamy wid de fo’kses dat I know; 
Den I wouldn’t hatter traipse aroun’ bahfooted in de snow. 
Dah’d be aig nogg foh us niggahs, an’ Ole Missy’d smile an’ say: 
“Dah’s a present foh yo’, Silas, ef yo’ll call aroun’ terday;” 
An’ she’d han’ me out a basket, big an’ full es she could lif’— 
“Keerful, now, an’ don’t yo’ drap hit. Hope yo’ll like my New Yeah’s gif’.’’ 
Clarendon, Arkansas. 



































TWO THOUSAND MILES IN A SCOW 


Or the Back Door Route to the Klondyke. 


By WINFIELD S. MASON.—Parr III. 


HRISTMAS comes to the fields of 
ice and snow as surely as it comes 
to the lands of flowers. But not 

a Christmas of chiming bells, illumin- 
ated churches and happy children. Out 
on the great drifting ice floes that break 
in the wind and current, the polar bears 
growl and fight over a seal they have 
caught or the stranded carcass of a 
giant bowhead. And, in the mountains 
—the home of the caribou and reindeer 
—the wolves are plotting for their holi- 
day feast; while the adventurous travel- 
ler, facing the icy wind, tingles at its 
touch, and shivers as he thinks of his 
southern home. Not so with the Es- 
quimoes who dwell on the Arctic coast. 
We gaze with wonder and perhaps dis- 
gust on a race of beings with human 
faculties and instincts, whose happiness 
consists in the possession of a warm 
garment, a feed of ouk-chuck (d/udbder) 
and shelter from the extreme severity of the weather, be that shelter only a friendly 
snowbank. Still, these people laugh and grow fat amid the hardships and priva- 
tions of a life which is theirs by necessity from the time when, strapped under their 
mother’s “‘artiga’”’ or poked away among the loose deerskins in the bottom of a 
canoe, they start on their first hunting trip, until, too old to travel or work, a bur- 
den to themselves and their fellows, they are left in the deserted igloo to die. 

Our party had, on the 15th of July, crossed the Arctic Circle near Fort Norman, 
and was now pressing on toward our journey’s end. Great cakes of ice could be 
seen deposited along shore—left there in early summer, when the ice had broken 
up and gorged the river, causing it to overflow its banks. Vegetation now became 
more dwarfed and stunted, and the river-bed became wider, with low, marshy banks 
on either side. Far ahead could be seen the upper ramparts with their perpendicu- 
lar walls of solid rock, through which the river rushed and tumbled in its haste to 
reach the ocean; while, off to the left, could be seen the northern spur of the 
Rocky Mountains with their snow-capped peaks glistening in the sunlight. Pass- 
ing Fort Good Hope, we reached Red River, into which we rowed, and, pitching 
our tent, spent several days in fishing and trading with the Indians. Here we met 
with the “Loucheux” or Mountain Indians, from whom we procured moccasins, 
snowshoes, several skins and four dogs. These people were here, engaged in 
catching and drying fish, on which to winter their dogs. They appeared very intel- 
ligent, speaking English quite well, and gave us much valuable information concern- 
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ing the route across to the Porcupine 
River—adding that such a trip was im- 
possible at that season of the year. 
The goods, they said, must all be por- 
taged for 30 miles with dog sleds dur- 
ing the winter. So, pushing on, we soon 
reached the delta of the McKenzie 
River with the great Arctic Ocean right 
before us. As far as the eye could 
reach, huge ice floes floated upon its 
surface. No sign of vegetable life ex- 
isted along that barren coast, and the 
vastness and weirdness of the wonderful 
light effects, cast over ice and sky, inten- 
sified the loneliness of our condition. 
Crossing the lagoon, we continued our 
course along the south coast—dodging 
the icebergs that were ever revolving, 
threatening our frail boat with sudden 
destruction, while their thundering and 
booming were deafening to our ears. 
For three days and nights we battled 
with the waves, unable to land on ac- 
count of the rocky coast, against which 
the breakers dashed high and -fiercely. 
But on the morning of August 12 we 
rounded Kay Point and entered the 
mouth of the Babbage River. We had 
expected to explore the headwaters of 
this stream, but the water was swift, and, 
cold weather coming on, we changed 
our minds for the present and decided 
to winter near the coast; and, accord- 
ingly, set to work and constructed a 
comfortable cabin from the driftwood 
that lay thickly strewn along the beach. 

The location chosen for the construc- 
tion of our Arctic abode was the south- 
ern slope of a small bluff lying between 
Babbage River and the coast, near a 
small stream of fresh water which 
emptied into the river. Cutting away 
the turf, we made an excavation several 
feet deep, down to the frozen earth, and 
began building our cabin. The roof 
was covered with several inches of earth 
and turf and the cracks between the 
logs chinked with moss. We soon dis- 
covered that we were not the sole occu- 
pants of the bluff, for scores of marmots 
(somewhat resembling the prairie-dog) 
could be seen scampering from one hid- 
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ing place to another, or sitting boit-up- 
right at the top of their burrows, chat- 
tering and scolding at us for trespassing 
upon their rights. In a short time our 
cabin was finished. The scow was then 
drawn up close to the bank and our 
goods transferred to our new home, 
which we christened Marmot Hill. We 
had not met with any Indians since leav- 
ing Red River, but were warmly and 
hilariously welcomed by the coast na- 
tives, who met us as we landed at Kay 
Point, shouting and gesticulating in 
wildest excitement. But, while they ap- 
peared kind and good-natured, they 
could give us no information, being un- 
able to speak a word of English, and it 
was only by signs that we could make 
ourselves partially understood. Soon 
they began to build huts, covering them 
with skins, and did all in their power to 
show themselves friendly. Frozen fish 
and seal oil were offered us in great 
abundance, and with all hospitality and 
honor of the native custom, but we re- 
fused, with as good grace as possible ; 
whereat the whole company set to 
and shortly the last vestige disappeared 
like magic down their throats. After- 
wards, when climbing the rugged moun- 
tains, without wood to burn and hungry 
and foot-sore, how gladly would we 
have accepted even a meal of frozen 
fish. 

In a few days the snow began to fall 
and soon covered us completely—mak- 
ing our cabin as warm and comfortable 
as if we were in our own home. The 
news of white men on the coast soon 
reached the neighboring tribes, and in a 
short time no less than a half dozen 
snow huts were constructed and occu- 
pied undesirably near our own. Men, 
women and children swarmed about our 
cabin, and scores of thieving dogs made 
the nights hideous with their wolf-like 
howls. We soon learned enough of 
their language to ascertain that some 
white men were wintering on an island 
several miles away, but who they were 
we could only conjecture. We adopted 
the native dress—an outfit which, if not 
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wholly elegant, was certainly comfort- 
able. Our well heated cabin did not 
call for more than ordinary warm cloth- 
ing, but the outside atmosphere, with 
the thermometer ranging from 25 to 50 
degrees below zero, demanded fur and 
fur alone. For four long winter months 
we dwelt thus among the natives, often 
engaging in their caribou hunting and 
seal catching exploits, as well as shoot- 
ing the Arctic grouse that frequent the 
inland gulches in great numbers. And, 
as Christmas drew near, a good supply 
of provisions had been laid in, with a 
view to giving our dusky neighbors a 
white man’s dinner. But an unlooked- 
for turn of affairs changed our plans and 
gave us all a pleasant surprise. 

During one of these dark days (the 
sun had now ceased to shine—a dim 
twilight continuing throughout the day) 
we heard sleigh-bells at the door and 
the natives shouting at the top of their 
voices. Rushing out, imagine our sur- 
prise at seeing several white men snugly 
wrapped in furs, with sledges drawn by 
a score or more of dogs, driving up to 
our door. The sight of white men 
brought a shout from our lips, and the 
welcome and hearty handshakes extend- 
ed equalled the greetings of our de- 
monstrative Esquimo neighbors. The 
strangers, who now made themselves 
known, were no less than the Rev. I. O. 
Stringer, a missionary at Herschel 
Island, A. J. Stone, an Arctic explorer 
in the interest of the American Museum 
of Natural History, with his guides, and 
two members of a whaling crew, who, 
with their vessel, the Mary D. Hume, 
were wintering at Herschel Island. 
The missionary, having heard of us 
through the natives, had driven over to 
invite us to spend the holidays at the 
island—saying that they were going to 
give a Christmas dinner to all the inhab- 
itants of the island and coast. This an- 
nouncement surprised us greatly. To 
feed a multitude in that barren region— 
2,000 miles from civilization in the dead 
of winter seemed miraculous. Be- 
sides, we had thoroughly demonstrated 


this fact concerning the Esquimo: that 
their power to subsist without food is 
certainly outdone by their. capacity for 
consuming it when the occasion offers. 
The invitation, however, was gladly ac- 
cepted, and the day passed quickly and 
pleasantly. 

Mr. Stone, who had been stopping a 
few weeks at the island, was returning to 
his headquarters at Fort McPhearson. 
His experience is an interesting one. 
Mr. Stringer had for several years been 
stationed at Peel River, among the 
Loucheux Indians, but recently came 
to Herschel Island to work among the 
coast natives, who are probably the most 
uncivilized class of people in all this 
Northern region. He had learned their 
language and was striving to lay the 
foundations for a Christian civilization. 

The next day was spent in prepara- 
tion for our trip to the island. The 
sledges were put in readiness, the dog 
harness repaired, and the camps broken 
up—for when an Esquimo travels he 
takes all his belongings with him. Just 
at night the train was ready to start. 
The sky shaded from a light blue to a 
deep dark purple at the horizon. A 
beautiful aurora swayed its great ribbon- 
like folds gracefully above us, as if 
stirred by a breeze. A brilliant electri- 
cal display tipped the royal purple of 
the North, as if in preparation for the 
festivities of the season. The moon 
shone forth clear and bright as the run- 
ners took their places at the head of the 
pack, and with a babel of shouts and 
the cracking of many whips, away we 
went over the frosty snow and _ ice. 
While the little ones were tucked away 
among the warm fur robes, the rest of 
the family are expected to travel on 
foot, and it is no uncommon sight to see 
a mother running ahead of the dogs for 
hours at a time with a child strapped to 
her back. Their power of endurance 
seems almost incredible. For several 
hours we followed the coast, stopping 
now and then to shift the load or adjust 
a harness, while the shouts of the 
youngsters and the yelping of the dogs 
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echoed and re-echoed througk the ad- 
jacent hills. 

The speed of the pack now began to 
increase, and with quick, sharp yelps 
they were away like the wind—leaving 
us far in the distance. The natives, too, 
seemed imbued with new life and started 
off at a brisk trot. We followed on, 
and soon saw the whole train crowding 
around some dark object that loomed 
up before us like a huge sand-bar. On 
coming closer, it proved to be the car- 
cass of a large bowhead whale, stranded 
on the beach, which we learned had long 
been a feeding place for the natives— 
great chunks of blubber being cut off 
and eaten raw, alike by men, women, 
children and dogs. Our party declined 
an invitation to partake, and, after a 
short rest, changed our course and 
started across the ice directly toward the 
island. The cold was intense and our 
great fur hoods, turned up and nearly 
covering our faces, served to keep out 
the frost. i 

On reaching the island, we observed 
the steam whaling vessel Mary D. Hume 
lying in a little shattered cove, securely 
embedded in a thickness of 7 or 8 feet 
of ice, and protected by a heavy snow 
embankment, above which the spars and 
rigging stood out black and rigid against 
the surrounding and interminable white- 
ness. Qn every side, and stretching in- 
to the far distance, land and ice merged 
in one, with no dividing line to mark 
where one ended and the other began. 
The inhabitants of the island turned out 
en masse to greet us, and, while the na- 
tives turned into the already over- 
crowded igloos, we were welcomed by 
Mr. Stringer and Captain Hagerty, and 
were soon ensconced in the comfortable 
home of the former. The family con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Stringer, with 
their 2-year-old daughter Roena—a lit- 
tle golden-locks, who is the sunshine of 
the household and a very sweet child. 
The natives call her ‘‘ The White Fox.’’ 
After partaking of a most appetizing 
meal, we were shown our several 
couches—for day and night are all the 
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same in the Polar regions at this season 
of the year. 

On awaking we found great prepara- 
tion in progress. The warehouse ad- 
joining the dwelling was the receptacle 
for scores of ducks and grouse —all 
nicely plucked and ready for the oven; 
while several natives with dogs and sled 
were busy hauling saddles of deer meat 
or caribou from an adjacent icehouse 
some distance away. Mounting the 
huge sled we were quickly conveyed to 
the bluff where the icehouse had been 
constructed. It was an excavation in 
the frozen earth, about 8 feet below the 
surface, forming a. large square room, 
while a frame-work covered with dirt 
constituted the roof. The ground being 
continually frozen, this cooler requires 
no ice, and is always at the freezing 
point. Our host lighted a tallow dip, 
and, leading the way, we followed him 
into this underground refrigerator. 
What a sight met our gaze! Saddles 
of caribou and mountain sheep filled 
nearly half the space, while wild-fowl of 
every description were piled high 
against the frosty walls; white brant 
and several varieties of swan were 
found among the number, whose frozen 
bodies rattled about like rocks upon the 
floor. Fish of every size, from both 
salt and fresh water, were frozen into 
solid masses. On top of the fish rested 
the carcasses of several seals, in lifelike 
position. The missionary explained to 
us how he had taken advantage of the 
season by sending the natives out to 
hunt and fish, and, as many of them 
were now without sufficient food, had 
supplied them from time to time as 
necessity required. The Esquimo lives 
only for today, making but little prepar- 
ation for the future. As the dinner 
was to be served on Christmas Eve 
(the next day being Sunday), prepara- 
tions were now pushed forward to com- 
pletion. Mottoes decorated the walls, 
while drawings of suitable design, and 
highly colored, hung in profusion all 
about the room where the natives were 
to dine. The kitchen was a scene of 
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busy bustle and here the culinary skill 
of our hostess was wonderfully dis- 
played. As the day advanced, bands of 
visiting Esquimoes gathered in from dif- 
ferent points along the coast, and soon 
filled the large room that was fitted up 
for their reception, and, sitting on 


rude table, covered with the whitest of 
linen and groaning under its precious 
load, we wonder if this is really the bar- 
ren, desolate, Polar region, of which we 
have so often read. Caribou steak, 


roast mutton, pickled deer tongue, 
broiled deer liver, roast duck with dress- 


‘* The inhabitants of the island turned out en masse to greet us.” 


benches and boxes, or squatting on the 
floor as is their custom, patiently awaited 
their turn. 

“All things are now ready, and the 
multitude is at hand.” And, as the 
twenty whites first surround the long 


ing, fish and oysters, potatoes and peas, 
fruit cake, candied pyramid cake, and 
plum pudding with sauce, were the 
viands that graced this Christmas feast. 
As the white men arose from the 
table — missionary and miner, captain 
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and crew—each turned waiter and pro- 
ceeded to serve their dusky brethren. 
As every native carries a belt knife, the 
victuals were set before them in pots 
and kettles, plates and forks being of 
little use to them. They first take a 
chunk of meat in the left hand, and, af- 
ter biting into it, quickly cut off the 
mouthful close to the lips with great 
dexterity. The bread and cake were 
eaten in the same way. It was a sight 
indeed to watch them eat. The amount 
consumed by one individual is astonish- 
ing. As they would occasionally stop, 
to wipe the perspiration from their 
greasy faces, the word “Ne-ko-ruk!” 
(good!) would pass from one to the 
other with such earnestness that left no 
doubt as to their enjoyment Four 
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times that room was cleared and re- 
filled, until no less than five score had 
eaten of the good things prepared for 
them. At the close, a giant box of 
raisins was distributed among the little 
folks, and the shouts of joy that fol- 
lowed caused a smile of satisfaction to 
pass over the face of the good mission- 
ary and his kindly helpmate, who pro- 
ceeded to further amuse them with 
magic lantern views, until ‘“ Gal-la!” 
(astonishing!) and “I-—de-gah!” 
(deautiful/) resounded through the 
room from scores of voices. But all 
things have an end; and, as we recall 
the many incidents of our life in the 
Polar regions, one of the brightest spots 
in all our travels was that Christmas in 
the Arctic. 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH THE WEST. 


By NORMAN N. 


HAVE already said that Norma 

has admirable control of her tem- 

per. Perhaps, in those profounder 
depths into which daily influences more 
rarely penetrate, there is hidden a vol- 
canic spark that is capable of tearing 
things up some; on that supposition I 
explain her energy and personal initia- 
tive. But the existence of such a spark 
in her profounder depths is purely sup- 
positional, and unsupported by even a 
first show of anger. Neither does she 
worry: a virtue not only admirable but 
hygienic, and which is largely explana- 
tory of her personal charm and cheer- 
fulness. Therefore, as I looked out 
upon the world, or such part of it as 
a rainy morning crowds into the lobby 
of the palatial Knutsford Hotel, from 
where 1 was loosely scattered over a 
great leather-covered chair, I was not 
surprised to see her step from the ele- 
vator with all the freshness of a morn- 
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ing rose about her—free from any hint 
of heat or dust of travel. 

Ten minutes later we were téte-a-tete 
in the dining hall. My companion’s 
costume was a sensible suit of grey. 
She had clasped her hands upon the 
table between us. I turned to the 
waiter at my side, relative to matters 
gastronomic, and lost sight of her a 
moment. She profited thereby, appar- 
ently, for when I again turned toward 
her she was fingering a booklet. 

“What have you?” I asked. 
where did you get it?” 

“It is—O Lump of Curiosity!—a 
little booklet. I found it on the writ- 
ing table in my room.” 

“But, just now, I mean. Where did 
you get it, just now? You once told 
me there is not a pocket in that dress.”’ 

“Yes. There are no pockets—but 
there are places. it came from one: of 
those.” 


“ And 
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Arrival of coffee and toast, and recol- 
lections of the subtle ingenuity with 
which my sister discovers “places” in 
pocketless costumes, brought the mat- 
ter to a discreet termination, and left us 
free to discuss the subject matter of 
this little descriptive booklet which the 
hotel management supplies to those of 
its guests who desire hints as to the 
Mormon Capital. Between bites Norma 
read aloud the subject matter on the 
cover page—following it, line by line, 
with the handle of her spoon. ‘This 
book” [sip of coffee] ‘contains valu- 
able and interesting information.” A 
long pause and the passing of a square 
of toast. “Salt Lake City Illustrated. 
—Please pass the sugar.—Compliments 
of the Knutsford Hotel—a fire-proof 
building” [another sip of coffee]. “G. 
S. Holmes, proprietor. Mr. Holmes is 
a dear! He’s to show us the bridal 
chamber, after luncheon; and _ he’s 
building a magnificent hotel in Los 
Angeles, which is to be called The 
Angelus.” 

Salt Lake City is, indeed, attractive. 
As Norma said, after the passing of the 
rain, as she stood in the sunlit entrance, 
drawing on her gloves, “There are lots 
of things to see, lots of places to visit, 
and lots of things to do; and we had 
better do it all—for, if we don’t, we'll 
be showing partiality and partiality 
isn’t fair.’ That was our watchword 
through the two weeks that followed— 
‘‘Partiality isn’t fair.” And to it we 
clung tenaciously, doing all that tourists 
should do, until we became all but sati- 
ated. 

The funniest things in life are not the 
ones on the bills. Norma and I saw no 
advertisement of the wooden-legged 
man, but he was the event of our trip 
to Saltair. We had taken partial pas- 
sage for that far-famed resort over the 
Salt Lake City Railway—a most excel- 
lent system; completing the journey 
across the 13 miles of alkali plain and 
salt slough over the Salt Lake and Los 
Angeles Railway—a line especially 
equipped for handling the immense 


crowds that take the air and the bath- 
ing at Saltair. 

The wooden-legged man made the 
trip in the same coach with us. He 
wore an ordinary peg leg, with a crotch 
on one end, to receive his knee, and a 
rubber tip and iron ferrule on the other. 
All in all, he was fat, good-natured and 
determined to have as much fun as he 
could—but fat was the predominant 
feature. 

We arrived at Saltair about 30 min- 
utes after leaving the city, and dis- 
mounted at the great pavilion, which 
stands nearly a mile from shore, resting 
on 2,500 piles, each driven 14 feet into 
the lake bottom. The oddity of a rail- 
way ride of nearly a mile, across the 
water, is something that impresses you 
queerly. But the lake deepens so grad- 
ually that it is necessary to go this far 
out to get a depth of from 3 to 5 feet 
of water, For a half hour we rambled 


_about the immense Moorish structure, 


amazed at its size and interested by the 
various games and vaudeville entertain- 
ments that make of it, at times, a veri- 
table Coney Island. The various build- 
ings of the immense Pavilion form a 
symmetrical group with a large central 
structure connected with long, tapering 
piers at each end, curving toward the 
lake and surmounted by large, airy 
observatories. We nowhere heard the 
genial voice of Mr. Wooden Leg— 
though we sauntered about the great 
dancing hall, and wandered among the 
tables and chairs of the immense lunch 
room below. We decided he must have 
found nothing to interest a one-legged 
man, and so had returned to town. As 
for ourselves, we entered the gateway 
leading out upon the piers, received our 
bathing suits and were assigned two of 
the 720 bath-rooms. Yes, there are 
720! and they have proved so inade- 
quate that the management contem- 
plates doubling the number this year. 
Norma has absolutely forbidden enthu- 
siastic remarks as to her appearance in 
bathing costume; therefore I refrain, 
and lead the reader with us, down one 
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of the many stairways by way of which 
the various depths are reached. Once 
in the water one has the queerest sen- 
sation of lost weight imaginable —a 
phenomenon due to the saltiness of the 
water which is 22 per cent. saline, or 
about 7 times brinier than Old Ocean. 
How we did enjoy ourselves! wading, 
swimming and floating—finding it as 
impossible to sink as though we were 
resting upon some super-soft haystack, 
but always careful to keep our eyes and 
mouth free from the stinging brine; for, 
though the rest of the body enjoys it, 
eyes and mouth prefer none whatever. 
About us were the merrymakers that 
had poured out for the afternoon and 
evening, and above us floated the strains 
of a band, hidden somewhere about the 
Pavilion. 

Not far away I noticed a slender, dark 
object rise and fall spasmodically. It 
seemed in some way connected with a 
bulky human form that floated on the 
water. I called Norma’s attention to it, 
and asked her what it could be. 

“It might be the head or tail of a 
sea-serpent,”’ she suggested; ‘only this 
isn’t the sea and Baedecker says the 
water is too salt to permit life of any 
kind—and there seems to be a man 
attached to it.” 

I shall always contend that mere 
curiosity prompted us, and that Norma 
started first. Any way, we waded over 
and discovered the wooden. legged 
man, lying helplessly on his back and 
waving his timber limb frantically above 
him. His efforts were heroic, but he 
was too fat to reach his knee and thus 
unfasten the offending companion of his 
sound leg; so there he struggled, spat 
and swore, unwillingly buoyed up in a 
most ridiculous fashion. 1 think I shall 
never see a funnier sight. Sad as was 
his plight, we laughed until we cried, 
which isn’t hard with salt water to help 
bring the tears: we laughed until we 
had to hold each other up, it was so 
ludicrous. And through it all, the fat 
man pleaded for assistance, begging us 
to push his wooden leg under, so he 





could stand upright once more. Well, 
we tried that, but the leg bobbed up 
again, and the man assumed the hori- 
zontal. Norma sniggered. 

“How did you get out here?” I 
asked. 

He spat the salt water out of his 
mouth and explained that he had fas- 
tened a leaden weight to his peg (had 
brought it with him purposely); that it 
was an original idea and would have 
worked all right if the weight hadn’t 
come off. I held his head up, for he 
was growing tired, and Norma engaged 
in a fruitless search for the weight. 

“TI can’t find it,’’ she said presently, 
addressing the unfortunate; ‘‘we’ll have 
to unfasten your leg.” 

“But I can't hop in,” he complained. 

“Swim,” I suggested. 

“I’m too tired to swim.” 

“Then we'll have to tow him,” said 
the practical Norma, laying firm hands 


. on his one foot and the ferrule of his 


peg And it was thus we brought the 
wooden-legged man to port—my com- 
panion drawing him by the heels and I 
following and holding up his head. 

For Norma and I there followed sev- 
eral days of ‘doing things,” as tourists 
say. here was the fine city and capi- 
tol buildings— presenting not only pretty 
grounds and fine architecture, but much 
of Mormon history as well. There was 
the delightful street car ride to Fort 
Douglas and a ramble among its well- 
built barracks, over its fine lawns, and 
along its drives; and from its heights 
there was the grand view of the city, 
spread below one; of the mountains, 
that swing about it in a great arc, and 
of the lake and mountains, beyond in 
the far distance. 

There was a night at the cosey and 
well-managed Salt Lake Theatre, upon 
the stage of which Manager Geo. D. 
Pyper presents the best attractions of- 
fered in the capital. And there were 
the free grand pipe organ recitals at the 
Tabernacle. Ah! what music! It isa 
grand organ, indeed, and played by a 
gifted artist. Twice we attended, sitting 
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far back in the gallery, in the end op- 
posite to that into which the organ has 
been built. The light and shadow of 
life itself, with all its love and hope, and 
youth and strength, its sorrows, pains, 
regrets and heights and depths, seemed 
to well up where we sat under the con- 
vex roof and flood us with its feeling. 

One evening we took a street car ride 
to Calder’s Park, where there is dancing 
and general gayety. The dance hall, 
the little lake with its rustic bridge, and 
a shadowy wall of trees was all that we 
could see, for the night was dark and 
the light of the electric bulbs seemed to 
lose itself in the shadows. The next 
we spent at the Salt Palace, now under 
very able management and devoted to 
entertainments of a varied nature. We 
witnessed there some fast cycle racing 
on the excellent 8-lap board track. We 
saw the little engine and train of cars 
that, like a Lilliputian hurricane, snorts 
around the circle made by its narrow 
track, carrying loads of delighted chil- 
dren, big and little. Youth renews itself 
at the Palace, and Love awakens and 
. sits, mooning, in the shadows of the 
trees or the weird light of the electric 
fountain. Admittance to the grounds is 
free, and only a nominal charge is made 
for the various sports and entertain- 
ments. 

Norma was delighted with the city. 
She took long rambles alone, which I 
claimed were shopping tours, but she 
asserted were really, truly little jaunts 
here and there—to Brigham Young’s 
tomb, to the Eagle Gate, or into the 
quieter spots toward the foothills of the 
Wahsatch Range, just to commune with 
Nature. 

Then, one day, at luncheon time, she 
said, “there’s base ball today at the 
Lagoon. Let’s go.” 

“ But it looks like rain,” I objected. 

“Fudge! Who is afraid of rain? 
We have our umbrellas, and I shall 
wear my old hat and storm skirt.” 

“But I have no storm skirt,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Goosie! you can turn up your 
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trousers, just like the Prince of Wales.” 

So, protest being useless in the face 
of such persuasion, I consented and we 
attended the ball game. And, what is 
more, it didn’t rain; we ate peanuts and 
scattered the shells about the bleachers ; 
drank colored pop out of the original 
bottles ; rambled about the pretty park ; 
listened to music in the dancing pa- 
vilion; missed a row on the artificial 
lake because all the boats were in use; 
teased the monkeys in the zoo, and had 
a good time generally; and, as we rode 
home in the gloaming, we voted the La- 
goon an interesting feature. : 

One day when the time for our de- 
parture from Salt Lake City was very 
near at hand, we supplied ourselves with 
luncheon, boarded the Short Line train 
for Provo City, distant some 30 miles or 
more to the south and east—a pretty 
little city, not far from Utah Lake, that 
body of water famous for its bass fish- 
ing. But it was not this which had at- 
tracted us, but the tales we had heard of 
Provo Cafion. Bent upon a personal 
substantiation of these, we had planned 
to spend the day there. Arrived at 
Provo City, we first concerned ourselves 
with the securing of saddle horses—for 
we are both fond of riding. These we 
procured at the well equipped stables 
operated by S. W. Sharp, who makes 
the needs of tourists a special care and 
study. We owe to his courtesy and the 
equipment he furnished us much of the 
pleasure of our trip. As we cantered 
along the valley road, tending ever to- 
ward the mountains looming on our 
right, we caught passing views of or- 
chards, vineyards and ranches—silent 
yet eloquent witnesses of the pluck and 
energy of the early -settlers. 

Norma proved herself an accom- 
plished horsewoman, riding freely and 
easily, as though born to it. Thus we 
cantered onward for perhaps an hour— 
drawing in among the foothills, and, 
finally, entering at the gateway of the 
cajion, passing between great rocky por- 
tals that rise to right and left in quiet 
grandeur. 
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This was our first horseback trip to- 
gether, and as we drew into the cajion, 
losing ourselves among the wildwood 
that fills its lower portion, breathing 
deeply of the exhilarating air, we vowed 
it should be the precursor of others. 
The river—a fair-sized stream that sings 
its songs to the rocks among which it 
plays—flowed between us and the 
loftier wall; we could hear its voice call- 
ing from bend to bend, like the voices of 
children at hide-and-seek. Whether we 
rose to the heights of the hills above, or 
sank to the level of its sandy fords, it 
was always there—glinting in the sun, 
burdening the mellow air with its 
rhythm. 

By and bye we crossed a bridge, 
turned sharply to the right, passed a 
tourists’ lodge and came out upon a 
bluffy bank, from which there is to be 
had a fine view of the falls that flatten ra- 
ther than drop from the crest of the op- 
posite cliffs; the Maiden Hair Falls, I 
think they call them. And they are, in- 
deed, worthy the name, for the water 
descends in filaments and strands and 
cloudy, wind-blown, diaphanous sheets 
that seem, for all the world, when the 
sun plays upon them, like the wayward 
locks of some fair-haired girl. 

“What a place for luncheon!’’ Norma 
exclaimed, as we drew rein upon a rise 
that gave full view of the scene before 
us. And right there we stopped, teth- 
ered our horses by the roadside, climbed 
to a little plateau 100 feet back from the 
highway and lolled in luxury upon the 
carpet of Nature’s weaving, among set- 
tings of her own designing. 

“There is one thing,” remarked my 
companion, as she bit a sweet pickle in 
half, and flipped the remaining portion 
at an over-inquisitive squirrel, ‘that we 
must do.” 

The squirrel scolded at us from a 
more distant vantage point. 

“TI would have liked that pickle,” I 
said. ‘ “There are only about six apiece, 
and I’m hungry. You might have 
shied a stone at that little rascal.”’ 

“And broken his leg, if it had hit 
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him! The pickle wouldn’t have hurt 
him in the least, and would have intro- 
duced to him a very general bit of man’s 
gastronomic accomplishment.” 

“Possibly. But what are you con- 
templating doing? climbing to the top 
of the cliff, yonder, and drinking at the 
very brink of the falls?” 

“We might do that; it hadn’t oc- 
curred to me. In fact, I think we had 
better. There'll be a grand view from 
there. But my thoughts were a long 
way from Maiden Hair Falls; as far 
away, indeed, as Salt Lake City. We 
must leave soon, and we haven’t visited 
the Sanitarium baths yet.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, this skirt has a pocket, and 
you can see where ¢his booklet comes 
from.” Norma is the greatest collector 
of pamphlets, booklets, brochures and 
the like I know of. It’s a mania, taking 
the place of photography, old coins, or 
something else equally as absorbing and 
expensive. She now drew from her 
habit a little booklet bound in green and 
illustrated in black. She spread it on 
her knee, leaned back comfortably 
against the tree that branched above us, 
thoughtfully halved another pickle and 
gazed contemplatively at the squirrel 
which was dodging apprehensively just 
within range. But I frustrated her de- 
sign, and saved half a pickle, by stealth- 
ily. abstracting it from between her 
thumb and finger. 

“Well, I never!” she exclainied. 
“That was the last of the last one, and 
I hadn’t a thought of chucking it at 
him !”’ 

“I’m sorry, dreadfully,” I replied, 
lazily munching the “last of the last 
one.” ‘‘ What about the baths?” 

“This booklet tells all about them. I 
was passing by there the other day, and 
stopped in. I asked the man about 


them and he gave me this. They’re hot 
sulphur baths, said to be among the 
finest in the world. The water flows 
from a sort of a cave in the face of the 
mountains, 3 miles from Salt Lake City, 
and is pumped to the Sanitarium 
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through a 12-inch pipe at the rate of 
300 gallons per minute. And I know 
it’s so, because I could feel the steam, 
and it smelt ever so sulphury. They 
have two pools: in one they wear neg- 
ligée costume, and men and women go 
in together; in the other, they don’t 
wear any and only men go there. 
There’s a partition between them. They 
have steam rooms, and private plunges, 
and slides and swings and showers and 


4! 


Ten minutes later we were on our 
way to the bridge; re-crossing which, 
and tethering our mounts in an open 
space, we were free to undertake the ar- 
duous climb. Though it proved some- 
what difficult, we felt amply repaid by 
the broad and beautiful landscape that 
lay before us. Here we lingered long. 
Indeed, the sun had sunk into a glorious 
band of clouds that lay upon the west- 
ern hills when we began the journey 














IN OGDEN CANYON, UTAH.—“‘‘ At one point we noted a fair angler.” 





lots of other things, so he told me. And 
we'll go there tonight.” 

“TI guess we can climb the cliff all 
right,”’ I remarked. 

“What has that to do with the 
baths?” 

“Qh, nothing! But it takes wind to 
climb, and you've just now given proof 
of your power in that line. As for my- 
self, I’m used to climbing. If you'll 
shake the crumbs out of the napkins, 
ll put them in my pocket.” 


homeward. When we found ourselves 
once more companions at the board, I 
looked across the white, silver-strewn 
cloth at Norma, half hid behind a sheaf 
of celery. She sighed. “I’m afraid 
you'r tired,’ I said. To which she 
nodded, affirmatively. Then, after a 
moment’s pause, she added: “And 
dirty, too; and hungry as the bear cub 
we saw the other day. But never mind. 
Here comes an array that will overcome 
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hunger with satiety; and, after supper, 
the baths!” 

There was more comfort in those 
baths, after our long ride, than one 
would suppose. The warm, medicinal 
water cradled our weary bodies almost 
sympathetically ; travel stain disappeared 
and stiff muscles relaxed. We played 
about like porpoises for an hour, I 
guess ; then returned to the hotel and to 
bed. We were just a trifle stiff, next 
morning, as a ride of such length had 
proved us a bit soft, but we were leagues 
ahead of where we would have been had 
it not been for the Sanitarium baths. 
The following morning we bade Adieu to 
the Mormon city, feeling that nowhere 
else would we find so much pleasure 
within such easy reach. 

Returning northward, over the Short 
Line, we stopped at Ogden, Utah’s sec- 
ond largest city. Like Salt Lake City, 
it lies against the Wahsatch Range, set 
in a protecting bed. Our stay here was 
not a long one, and our excursions were 
limited to a stroll about town and a pil- 
grimage, performed in the saddle, up 
Ogden Cajion. This is the cajion of 
the Ogden River, and is more preten- 
tious than Provo Cajfion, and more 
beautiful. The mountains are higher 
and more rugged. We were very com- 
fortably equipped by Mr. Corey, proprie- 
tor of the Corey livery stables. He 
seemed to have almost a monopoly 
upon the business—perhaps because of 
his thoughtfulness and courtesy, or the 
superiority of his outfits; perhaps be- 
cause of both. Our journey here was 
a longer one, being 11 miles up and 11 
back. We went through the most at- 
tractive portion of the cajion, which is 
included in that distance. There is 
much camping in the upper, broader and 
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more wooded part of the cafion, and at 
one point we noted a fair angler dili- 
gently luring finny beauties to their fate. 
The road is a superb one, well kept and 
of uniformly easy grade. We lunched 
this time near a dam thrown across the 
river, where a great head of water is .ob- 
tained for generating electricity in the 
power-house near the cajion’s mouth. 
Happily we were this time more fit, and 
were subject to no lameness as a result 
of this trip; in fact, it really removed 
the little that remained from the former. 
But I was almost forgetting ! There was. 
another jaunt It was at Norma’s sug- 
gestion that we stopped in at Proudfit & 
Co.’s, who operate a very up-to-date 
cycle store. She has ridden a good 
deal and is always attracted by wheels, 
and when she saw a fine new tandem 
among the wheels “for rent,’’ nothing 
would do but we must go for a spin. 
We had but an hour or so, and, as there 
is no road superior to that leading up. 
the cafion, bent our backs thitherward. 
But I was “soft,” and “soldiered’””— 
much to Norma’s disgust. Conse- 
quently she soon proposed a return. © It 
was a fine coast down again, though, 
and we arrived just in time to catch the 
train for Butte. And here Fortune fav- 
ored us—that is, fortune in the form of 
a fine day train. By taking this, we 
were enabled to see much of the royal 
scenery through which the Short Line 
passes. Once again we lost ourselves in 
contemplation of the scenes through 
which we were speeding, and the mem- 
ories and anticipations of Past and 
Future, until, darkness covering all, 
Reality gave place to the phantasies of 
slumber. Our trip to Utah was finished. 
Santa Ana, California. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


735.—THE CHICKADEE (Parus atricapillus).— 


LINN. 


OW is the time when the friendly, 
cheery little chickadee makes 
himself most felt to the lone wanderer 
in the leafless woods; now, when the air 
has a frosty sting, and the dead leaves 
lie deep in the forest, and all the little 
rills and pools are ice fringed, he is the 
happiest feathered companion of the 
woods. Most familiar birds voices are 
silent during the chilly days of winter, 
but the chickadee is as happy and as 
talkative as though his little heart were 
full of the warmest sunshine. 

They are such “cute” and comical 
little fellows that I have named them 
“Brownie Birds,” and I think my bird 
friend will agree that the name is appro- 
priate. They are always quite tame and 
the most companionable birds I know 
of. Each season, as the wintery days 
draw near, the little chickadees come 
with happy, twittering voices, and are a 
regular feature of all my rambles 
through thicket and wood; I expect 
them and look for them almost as I 
would for human friends, and I am cer- 
tain there are many other bird students 
who roam the pathless woods in winter 
and who love these little birds as much 
as I. They have never disappointed me, 


but are always the same happy birds, no- 
matter how cold the day may be. I 
have often seen three or four of them 
sitting together on an ice-covered limb, 
twittering to each other as merrily as 
birds in June, and I have wondered that 
their little toes did not freeze stiff; yet 
they always seem comfortable and con- 
tented What a happy example they 
present to us selfish, dissatisfied mortals! 
As you pass through the dismantled 
forest, you find them in twos and threes 
or half a dozen together, or perhaps a 
socia .band of 25 or 30, including many 
other small birds; you find them on the 
trees, on dead stumps and “snags,” and 
on fence posts—in fact, any place where 
a worm or larva may be hidden or 
tucked away to await the coming of 
spring. Often 3 or 4 chickadees will 
accompany you for some distance, flying 
from tree to tree at your side or just 
ahead of you, and twittering cheerily to 
you all the while. It makes no differ- 
ence how silent and lonely the woods 
may seem to be, there need be no lack 
for society when the chickadees are 
present, and their quaint notes, uttered 
in such a conversational manner, are in- 
teresting and make one feel like carry- 
ing on a conversation with them; their 
familiar call, “chick-a-dee!” is always a. 
note of welcome to the solitary rambler. 
For me, truly, the chickadees and jun— 
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coes have made pleasant many a winter 
woods ramble which might have been 
otherwise. Tameness and confidence in 
mankind is a prominent feature in the 
chickadee’s character; they will meet 
you as you enter the wood and will al- 
_low you to come closer, before flying, 
than any other woodland bird, the 
downy woodpecker not excepted. Mr. 
Chapman, in his “‘ Hand- book of Birds,” 
remarks: “On two occasions chicka- 
dees have flown down and perched upon 
my hand. During the few seconds they 
remained there I became rigid with the 
emotion of this novel experience. It 
was a mark of confidence which seemed 
to initiate me into the ranks of wood- 
land dwellers.” Among themselves, 
and even to other birds not of their kin, 
they are the very soul of sociability and 
good nature. 

The chickadees are not only the 
“cutest” bird brownies, but they are the 
gentlest and friendliest of all our little 
feathered folk, and have in_a strange, 
unconscious manner become dear to us, 
and in their humble way hold us a little 
nearer to Nature’s heart. 

The chickadee is an expert acrobat, 
and, as you pass along the forest aisles, 
he will, while searching for the insects 
which form his food, treat you to a gym- 
nastic exhibition worthy of your atten- 
tion—all the while keeping up a cheery 
whistle. As a rule they will quickly re- 
spond to their call note: often I have 
called them to me and have watched 
them, much amused, as they flitted near 
me or stopped to gaze at me in a puz- 
zled, inquisitive way for the invisible 
bird which called ‘‘chick-a-dee!”” The 
chickadees are migratory in the northern 
part of their range and in the middle 
and southern New England States are 
probably more abundant in October and 
November; but as a rule they are per- 
manent residents throughout the greater 
part of their range, which is nearly the 
whole of the Eastern United States and 
the southern part of Eastern Canada. 
Their breeding range extends from 
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Southern Illinois and North Carolina 
northward to Labrador. 

During the fall and winter the chick- 
adees move about the woods in small 
bands, and to meet a company of these 
jolly little midgets on a crispy winter's 
morning in the silent woods is well 
worth a long walk; they make a pleas- 
ant impression on us, which, like a ray 
of golden sunshine, goes deep into 
our hearts and warms our soul to the 
nobler things of life. 

The chickadees belong to the sub- 
family Parinz, which contains about 75 
species; of which the most common are 
the black-capped chickadee, the Carolina 
chickadee and the Hudsonian chickadee. 
Of these the black-capped chickadee is 
the most familiar, and is probably the 
only one known to the lay student. The 
Carolina chickadee is only a climatic 
variety which takes the place of the 
black-capped chickadee in the South- 
eastern United States, and so it is with 
the northern species (the Hudsonian) at 
the North. In habits the three birds 
are identical, but in call notes and song 
there is a marked difference: the song 
of P. Atncapillus is a clear, ringing 
“ Te—derry—e!” while that of P. Caro- 
liniensis is a plaintive “Tswee—dee! 
tswee—dee!” but the song of P. Hudson- 
icus is quite different from either of the 
above. 

For a home, the chickadee chooses a 
hole in a fence-post or in the dead limb 
of a tree, usually a natural cavity, but 
sometimes they peck out the hole them- 
selves. The nest is lined with moss, 
plant down and feathers. The eggs are 
white; spotted, chiefly at the larger end, 
with cinnamon or rufous-brown, and are 
from 5 to 8 in number. The parent 
birds are energetic providers, toiling 
ceaselessly from dawn till dusk for the 
clamoring little. nestlings, and the num- 
ber of larvze a pair of chickadees will 
destroy in the course of a few weeks is 
almost beyond belief. 

The chickadee is found as far west as 
Missouri and Eastern Nebraska; west 
of these States they are only rare visi- 
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tors. In the Eastern States they are 
nearly as well known (though not so 
abundant) as the “ pesky ” English spar- 
row. He introduces himself in such a 
winning way, and speaks his name so 
plainly, that even the casual observer 
cannot fail to recognize him. No 
“hand-book” is necessary to find out 
who he is. The moment you enter his 
haunts, he comes to you and tells you 
in the sweetest voice that he is “chicka- 
dee—dee!” And when, on a cold win- 
ter’s morning, you find him singing hap- 
pily from some snow-laden branch, you 
wonder, Where hast thou slept last night 
when the white snow was falling fast, 
that thou art able to sing so merrily this 
morning, sweet little chickadee? Does 
the summer’s sunbeam sleep in thy lit- 
tle soul? Tell me, little bird, is thy 
happy heart a gift from Heaven, sent to 
cheer the bare and silent woods ? 

The chickadees may be found in al- 
most every woodland and thicket, but I 
think they show a preference for wooded 
lowlands; or, at least, where wooded 
hill and lowland join, I have nearly al- 
ways found them more abundant in the 
lowlands. From an agricultural point 
of view, the chickadees are extremely 
beneficial, being almost exclusively in- 
sectivorous. Their favorite food is the 
larve of the canker-worm moth—an in- 
sect which is extremely injurious to fruit 
trees—and, as they destroy the larve 
and eggs chiefly, they thus destroy the 
insect before it has a chance to do any 
damage. The chickadees are indus- 
trious little workers and the amount of 
insect food which they consume during 
a season is very large and to one who 
has never given the subject any atten- 
tion would seem incredible. The 
farmer, and especially the fruit grower, 
little dreams how greatly indebted he is 
to these little birds. The chickadee 
never takes vegetable food, except at the 
point of starvation—which is a thing 
that very rarely happens with these ac- 
tive “little brothers of the air.” 





Watcu this department next month. 
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A NEW ANIMAL. 





The Oxari, recently discovered by Sir 
Harry Johnston in Uganda, is a new ani- 
mal. It has no near living relation, un- 
less it be the giraffe, and no doubt be- 
longs to a groupe of ruminants repre- 
sented at the present time only by the 
“prong-horned” antelope of this coun- 
try and the giraffe. So far as can be 
learned, the Okapi is a living representa- 
tive of the Hellatotherium genus, which 
is represented by extinct forms found 
fossilized in Greece and Asia Minor. 
The Hellatotherium may be described 
as a poor relation of the giraffe which 
has lost all but minute traces of its. 
former horn cores; for the giraffe, it will 
be remembered, has on its skull three 
bony prominences from which horns 
once grew. The Okapi is about the 
size of a large ox, and its coloration is 
unique among mammals. The body is 
of a reddish color, the hair is short, and 
the appearance of the hide is extremely 
glossy. The legs are cream color, but 
the hair between the stripes is often 
white; the legs and hind-quarters only 
of this animal appear to be striped. 
Sir Harry Johnston’s recent exploration 
in the wilds of Uganda are interesting 
and of much importance to zoodlogists 
the world over. 





WILD squirrels are more easily tamed 
than would be imagined by one who has 
known the difficulty of approaching 
them in their native woods. They 
quickly grow trustful of mankind in re- 
sponse to gentle treatment. 





Tue horned toads of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and other portions of the South- 
west, possess the curious power of eject- 
ing a tiny stream of blood from their 
eyes when alarmed. This is the ani- 
mal’s means of defence, and there seems 
to be something about the blood which 
is disagreeable to some animals; but the 
little creatures are perfectly harmless 
and no injurious effects are ever experi- 
enced from the blood. 
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THE CABBAGE PALMETTO. 





The main lands which environ the 
West Indian Ocean and the innumer- 
able islands and keys that dot its sur- 
face is the home of the Cabbage Pal- 
metto. Rather more than a mile west 
of the Sanibel Island Lighthouse and 
a rifle-shot east of where the sub-marine 
cable from Havana (via Key West) lies 
embedded in the Sanibel Sands, just 














THE CABBAGE PALMETTO. (Sabai palmetto.) 
Amateur photo by Dr. A. J. Woopcocg, Byron, Illinois. 





before plumping beneath the waters of 
the great Buy of San Carlos to reach 
the Florida coast proper near Punta 
Rassa, in an open savanna where salt- 
marsh-loving, coarse grasses grow lux- 
uriantly, stands the cabbage palmetto 
(Sabal Palmetto) whose likeness is here 
reproduced. The leaves of this palm 
branch regularly in a palmate fashion. 
Its terminal bud is edible and when 
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properly cooked it is no mean substi- 
tute for cabbage. Its removal causes 
the ultimate death of the tree, however. 
Nature repairs the damage done to this 
species of palm by making them un- 
usually prolific. Everywhere in the 
West Indian tide-water landscapes is 
observed the young sabals struggling 
(in spite of the sometimes unfavorable 
conditions which witnessed their birth— 
such as repeated fires) to attain to ma- 
turity. When the forest of these lati- 
tudes is formed almost wholly of this 
palm, as not infrequently happens, it 
is termed by the crackers “ Palmetto 
thick.” It is a safe asylum to the 
hunted and the oppressed. The sabal 
is a noble palm. It furnishes sub- 
tropical man with food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, timber, fuel, building materials, 
sticks and fibre. Dr. A. J. Woopcock. 
Byron, Illinois. 





THE BLACKCAP CHICKADEE. 





These little grey birds with black 
throats and caps, which are so common 
about the orchards during the winter 
months, are members of a most inter- 
esting family. They are known to all 
by their cheery call of CuickK—a—pDEE- 
DEE! CHICK—A—DEE-DEE! repeated while 
busily engaged in their acrobatic per- 
formances in search of insect life upon 
which they feed, found concealed in the 
crevices of bark upon the trunks and 
limbs of the trees. Acrobats they are 
indeed, for they are as often on their 
heads as on their heels. Hanging head 
downward they search the under side of 
the limbs, and, if you will but stop and 
watch them for a little while, you will 
say that surely they have rubber necks, 
from the way they twist and turn about 
in search of the hidden grubs and in- 
sects which constitute their daily food. 

These little fellows are with us all the 
year; but during the colder months 
they assemble in small flocks of from 
10 to 20 or more and come nearer to 
the abode of man—even to the very 
door in search of crumbs which may be 
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thrown out. As early spring approaches 
they again separate into pairs and retire 
to the woods to perform the duties of 
nest building and assume other family 
cares. It is their nesting habits that I 
wish especially to call your attention to, 
and to one case in particular, which 
came under my personal observation 
this last spring, showing how closely 
they will remain on the nest, rather than 
let its presence be known. The nest, 
which is commonly placed in some hole 
in a tree stump or post, is composed of 
fine grass and lined with soft hair 
(usually selecting cow hair where it 
is obtainable). In this soft nest the 
mother-bird deposits her set of from 
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passed near their home. But I am 
wandering from the particular case 
which I started out to relate. 

On the 28th day of last April, while 
strolling through the woods in search 
of wild flowers, and also looking out 
for early birds, my attention was called 
to a pair of chickadees very busy about 
a knot-hole in a fence post, which had 
rotted off close to the ground and was 
only held in an upright position by the 
wires which constituted the fence be- 
ing fastened to it. Watching the birds 
closely for a few minutes, I saw that 
they were busy cleaning out the cavity; 
so I thought that in time a fine set of 
eggs would be deposited there: On the 














A BIT OF PALMETTO THICK.—In the South Florida Country. 





six to eight small white eggs, thickly 
spotted with reddish brown. They oc- 
casionally resort to new ideas and take 
advantage of a bird-house in which to 
rear their little family. In the spring of 
1894 a pair of these little birds decided 
to locate in a bird-house near our home, 
but met with considerable opposition on 
the part of a pair of English sparrows, 
which had also taken a fancy to the 
same shelter. A charge of bird shot, 
however, soon settled the battle in favor 
of our friends the chickadees, and there, 
in due time, they reared a very interest- 
ing family of insect eaters. Their 
merry call of CHICK-A-DEE-DEE was 
an ever welcome salutation when we 


13th of May I again passed the place 
and looked into the knot hole, but, as 
the day was a dark and cloudy one, I 
could not see the bottom of the cavity. 
Breaking away some of the decayed 
wood about the entrance I again looked 
in, but could see nothing. I struck the 
post several sharp blows, shook it, and 
in fact nearly turned the post upside 
down; but all to no avail. No bird 
came forth, and I left—thinking that 
either the birds had forsaken the place 
or that some one else had discovered 
the nest and carried off the set of eggs. 
Passing, again, on the 30th of May, 
curiosity moved me to re-examine the 
hollow post. This time the sun was 
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high up in the sky, and, by slightly 
tilting the post, I could see the bottom 
of the hole. There, to my great sur- 
prise, was Madam Chickadee, quietly 
sitting on her nest. After much per- 
suasion on my part, and with the assist- 
ance of a weed stalk with which I gave 
her several light jabs, she was forced to 
vacate, and thus disclosed a nest full of 
newly hatched young. Now, as it takes 
about, 17 days for the eggs to hatch, 
and another week in which the female 
was depositing her eggs, she must have 
been on the nest when I previously 
visited it, more certainly, since, had she 
been away at the time, the eggs would 
have fallen out of the nest when I upset 
the post. She undoubtedly was there 
at the time, and, having a firm hold, 
prevented the eggs from rolling out— 
knowing that if she remained close she 
would not be discovered, and thereby 
saving herself the worry and trouble of 
having to begin housekeeping all over 
again. How many of our birds would 
have shown the same courage in the 
endeavor to protect their coming off- 
spring? Not many. S.R.INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


BIRD MIGRATION. 








This is possibly a hackneyed subject. 
It has been learnedly written and dis- 
coursed upon time and again. Never- 
theless, it is to-day only a hypothesis. 
However much it has been written 
about, there are still a great many per- 
sons in our broad land to whom the 
theory of bird migration is unknown. 
No subject ever becomes so old and 
worn that it will not still be new and 
fresh to many. The information here 
given is only a ‘‘brief mention” of the 
subject, based principally upon Mr. 
Brewester’s theory regarding bird mi- 
gration, which is, I believe, most gener- 
ally accepted by the best ornithologists. 

Why do birds migrate? Why is it 
that some birds migrate at certain sea- 
sons, and others do not? These are 
questions that have not yet been satis- 
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factorily answered. The little bobolink, 
who sings so joyously in your meadow, 
must journey far away to Northern 
Brazil to spend the winter. The beauti- 
ful oriole, who builds his wonderful 
nest in the elm at your window, so- 
journs for the winter in Central 
America. But, unless some accident 
befalls them, both birds (with thousands 
of others that make the same trip) will 
return again next spring. The inimit- 
able blue-jay, the cardinal, the chicka- 
dee, the charming little goldfinch, and 
many others are more or less permanent 
residents as far north as Iowa and New 
York State. By ‘permanent residents” 
we mean birds that are represented in 
the same locality throughout the year. 

Get a map of North and South 
America; look at it, and form, in your 
mind’s eye, a picture of the route the 
barn swallow will take on its journey to 
Brazil this winter; or try to imagine the 
course the little indigo bunting will 
follow to its winter quarters in Central 
America. 

In August birds are moulting and are 
rather quiet and inactive. In September 
migration may be said to have begun. 
A few may have started a month before, 
but the general movement is from Sep- 
tember 1 to November 30. The old 
birds lead the way, either alone or asso- 
ciated with their young. Some birds 
travel exclusively by day, others exclu- 
sively by night, and a few by both day 
and night; but the majority of species 
move by night. Over valleys, moun- 
tains and forests, over seas and straits 
hundreds of miles in width, they pursue 
a trackless course through space for 
thousands of miles with a certainty and 
regularity that brings them to the same 
place at nearly the same time each year 
as long as they are able to fly! How 
do they find their way so unerringly 
over this vast extent of land and water? 
It is a wonderful performance, when you 
come to think of it. Asa rule, a bird’s 
migration depends partly upon the na- 


ture of its food. As is well known,. 


there are certain definite routes of mi- 
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gration, along which the greater number 
of birds pass. These are generally 
river valleys, coast lines or continuous 
mountain ranges. Mr. Brewester tells 
us that “the conditions which cause one 
flock or family or individual to start 
southward are ordinarily so wide-spread 
and generally operative that countless 
flocks, families and individuals are set in 
motion at nearly the same time, and the 
members of each flock or family, instead 
of flying in close order, scatter about 
sufficiently to approach or mingle with 
the stragglers of other flocks or families. 
Thus, in effect, they form a continuous 
but straggling army—often hundreds of 
miles in length, and varying in breadth 
according to the character of the coun- 
try over which it is passing. Over a 
wide, level and generally uniform region 
the host spreads itself out in a thin 
mass; in following a river valley, it con- 
tracts and thickens; and at narrow pass- 
es, such as the Straits of Mackinac, it 
focusses its myriad into a solid stream.” 

It has been learned from telescopic 
observation that birds, when migrating, 
travel at a great height; the exact 
height is not yet known, but it is certain 
that many migrants are at least a mile 
above the earth. From this great ele- 
vation they command an extended view 
of the earth, and in clear weather prom- 
inent features of the landscape, such as 
rivers, mountains and forests, are no 
doubt discernible to their powerful vision 
at a great distance. Birds are guided 
mainly by sight, but hearing is also of 
much assistance to them on their migra- 
tions. Young birds who have never 
made the journey before, must, at night, 
depend largely upon this sense to direct 
them. 

It is very hard for us to realize that 
during the migratory season on favor- 
able nights thousands of birds are pass- 
ing through the dark and silent air 
above us; but some idea of the multi- 
tude of feathered travellers which fill 
the upper air on clear nights may be 
formed by using a good telescope. One 
with a two-inch object glass will do. 
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It is best to focus it on the moon; then 
the birds in passing are clearly profiled 
against the luminous background, and 
at the right focal distance they are seen 
with startling distinctness. When storms 
and fogs obscure their view, birds fre- 
quently lose their way. Then they fly 
much lower—probably seeking some 
landmark—and, if a lighthouse be in 
their path, they are attracted to it in 
great numbers, and to many it is a fa- 
tal mark. It is said that thousands are 
killed annually by striking these lights 
during stormy weather. The nocturnal 
migration of birds may also be studied 
from lighthouses. As an instance, I 
quote Mr. Chapman's impressive descrip- 
tion of his visit to the Bartholdi Statue. 
“On September 26, 1891, 1 visited the 
Bartholdi statue of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty in New York Bay. The weather 
was most favorable. The first bird was 
observed at 8 o'clock, and for the suc- 
ceeding two hours others were con- 
santly heard, though comparatively few 
seen. At 10 o'clock it began to rain; 
and almost simultaneously there was a 
marked increase in the numbers of birds 
about the light, and within a few minutes 
there were hundreds where before there 
was one, while the air was filled with the 
calls of the passing host. From the 
balcony which encircles the torch the 
scene was impressive beyond description. 
We seemed to have torn aside the veil 
which shrouds the mysteries of the night, 
and with the search-light exposed the 
secrets of Nature. By far the larger 
number of birds hurried onward; others 
hovered about us, like humming-birds 
before a flower, then flew swiftly by into 
the darkness; and some, apparently 
blinded by the brilliant rays, struck the 
statue slightly or with sufficient force to 
cause them to fall dead or dying. At 
daybreak a few stragglers were still 
winging their way southward, but before 
the sun rose the flight was over.” 

The present range of a species was 
not acquired in one step, but is, no 
doubt, the result of existing conditions 
which have been at work for countless 
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ages. Doctor Allen thinks that the mi- 
gration of birds is the outcome of the 
Glacial Period. According to Mr. Brew- 
ester’s theory of migration, birds of lim- 
ited powers of flight and of sedentary 
habits and those feeding habitually in 
the shelter of trees, bushes, rank vegeta- 
tion and grass migrate exclusively by 
night. Their range during the day is 
confined to the immediate vicinity of 
their favorite haunts; they are of a timid, 
retiring disposition, and, when alarmed 
or pursued, seek safety in concealment 
rather than by extended flights. Species 
which feed habitually in open, exposed 
situations migrate chiefly by day. They 
are as a rule bold, restless birds, and in 
their daily search for food often cover 
long distances; when alarmed they seek 
safety in long flights. 

Birds which migrate exclusively by 
day feed either on the wing or over very 
extensive areas, and in disposition are 
either unsuspecting or wary and self- 
reliant. They are birds of strong, easy 
flight, and depend solely on their wings 
for escape from danger. Timid and 
feeble-winged birds migrate by night, 
because they are either afraid to venture 
on long, exposed journeys by daylight, 
or are unable to continue their journeys 
day after day without losing much time 
in stopping to search after food. By 
taking the nights for travelling, they can 
devote the days entirely to feeding and 
resting in their favorite haunts. Good 
examples are the thrushes (except the 
robin), wrens, warblers and vireos. Bold, 
restless, strong-winged birds migrate 
chiefly or very freely by day, because, 
being accustomed to seek their food in 
open situations, they are indifferent to 
concealment, and, being further able to 
accomplish long distances rapidly and 
with slight fatigue, they can ordinarily 
spare sufficient time by the way for brief 
stops in places where food is abundant 
and easily obtained. 

Thus we find that the migrations of 
birds is due, partly to the nature of the 
food of the bird; partly to climatic 
changes; partly to the existence of an an- 
nual nesting season; and perhaps partly 
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to an inherited trait originated millions 
of years ago. We only know that mi- 
gration is the result of natural influences 
and conditions which have been active 
for many ages past. 

To the field student the season of 
migration is a most interesting period of 
the year. Then he may see some rare 
traveller from the Arctic Regions, or 
perhaps meet some unknown stranger 
that he may never see again. It is a 
season that he watches faithfully. 

Mr. Chapman has pointed out to us 
quite plainly how, had it not been for 
the birds, Columbus would not have dis- 
covered America; and the whole course 
of American history would have been 
changed. For more than three weeks 
before Columbus sighted land he noted 
land birds; he was then far off the Ber- 
mudas, and was crossing the line of mi- 
gration. He changed the course of his 
ship and followed them, and finally 
landed at the Bahamas. The Bermuda 
Islands are one of the stations of rest 
for these vast migrating armies, and the 
Bahamas are another. This seems al- 
most a miracle; for had the Great 
Navigator been a little earlier or a little 
later he would not have seen the birds. 
And all loyal Americans should be 
thankful to our feathered friends for the 
great comfort they brought to a brave 
but sorely tried sailor heart away back 
in 1492. Morris Browninc RICcE. 





DO YOU KNOW? 





—That bumble bees often become in- 
toxicated from sucking the nectar 
formed in the flowers of certain plants, 
and that the robin sometimes gets 
“gloriously” drunk, while wintering in 
the South, by feasting on china berries? 
Many other animals occasionally get on 
a “spree” from similar causes. 


* 
* *x 


—That there are more than 1,000 spec- 
ies of ants already known, and that in 
tropical countries ants keep houses free 
from rats? The “driver” ant of West 
Africa drives out vermin, ard very often 
the inhabitants of the house also. 
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LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 





The life of a sportsman is a medley, 
made up of good days, and bad days, 
and we are apt to remember best those 
that gave us the largest bag of game, 
the best basket of fish, or the most 
pleasure. But here and there, scattered 
along life’s journey, we find a day that 
may be well remembered, and that we 
enjoy much more in retrospect than we 
did the actual experience. I can assure 
you, dear reader, that such is the case 
with the incident I am giving you here. 

In the fall of ’72, I was camped on 
the west end of Clear Lake, Iowa, with 
three companions, shooting, fishing and 
enjoying life as only four jolly sports- 
men can; living under a canvas roof, 
with game and fish in plenty, and the 
restraints, and cares of business left two 
hundred miles behind. We arrived in 
September, got our camp in shape, and 
all through this month and well up into 
October had the finest kind of shooting 
on chickens, within a mile or so of 
camp; but, as the weather grew colder, 
the chickens bunched up and became 
more wary. About this time ducks, 
geese, and cranes began coming down 
from the North, and we divided our time 
between the chickens and waterfowl— 
shooting the former early and late, and 


the chickens in the warm part of the 
day. Eventually game grew scarce 
around the lake, and we had to make 
long pilgrimages, north, south, and west, 
to get a good bag. As I was returning 
one evening from a hunt, I noticed sev- 
eral flocks of ducks, circling around 
over a field, and on going to the place 
discovered it to be a piece of late buck- 
wheat, that had just been harvested. 
The ducks were having a regular pic- 
nic in it, and apparently had not been 
molested, as hundreds of them arose 
and left for the lake on my approach. 
I did not fire a shot, but went to work 
and built a couple of good blinds, and 
made an appointment to occupy it Mon- 
day morning. I kept my little secret, 
intending to surprise the boys Monday 
with a bag of game that would make 
their eyes stick out. I would shoot 
ducks in the morning, then hunt 
chickens during the day, and work back 
to the buckwheat for the evening flight. 

Sunday evening, while we were loung- 
ing around under the trees enjoying our 
after supper smoke, I heard an almost 
continual firing from the upper end of 
the lake, until after dark. This was in 
the direction of my buckwheat field, 
and I had grave fears that it was being 
shot out, as after-dark work will ruin the 
best of flight shooting. Monday 
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brought one of those grand autumnal 
mornings, so often seen in prairie coun- 
tries. Hazy atmosphere, and a cool, 
bracing breeze from the northwest, full 
of Nature’s life-giving tonic. I was 
astir early. Lighting the camp lantern, 
I got a cold bite, put a lunch in my 
pocket, called old Don, and was off. I 
made lively tracks for the buckwheat 
field, and had barely time to get fixed in 
my blind, when a flock of ducks ap- 
peared over the timber in the east. 
They had just commenced leaving the 
lake for their morning feed; but in vain 
did I strain my eyes to catch a flock 
coming my way. A few scattering 
birds came in toward the field on a 
scout, circled around at a safe distance, 
and then left for other parts. Just as I 
had feared: They had been pounded 
so hard, and so late, Sunday evening, 
that they had been burned off their feed- 
ing ground, and it would be many a 
day before there would be any more 
shooting in that field. The-sun was 
well up above the tree tops, when I 
called Don, and struck off across the 
prairie toward a field of wheat shocks. 
It seemed to be my day off, for, though 
we hunted hard all the forenoon, we 
struck only one covey of chickens, and 
they left the county on the first rise. 
About noon I turned the point of a 
steep hill I had been circling, and came 
suddenly out on the shores of a pretty 
little prairie lake—an ideal place to 
lunch and loaf away the mid-day hours, 
I got gut our bite, and, with Don’s help, 
put it where it would do the most good. 
After lunch, I got out the old briar-root 
and took a smoke; then stretched out on 
the brown grass for a nap. It was well 
along in the afternoon when I awoke, 
and set off across the prairie towards 
the lake. From the top of a high hill 
I could look far off to the north and see 
a dark line of timber. That I knew 
was the grove in which our tent was 
pitched. I kept my general course to- 
ward this landmark, working out to the 
right and left to take in as many stubble 
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fields as possible, but the birds seemed 
to have all left the country. 

Just before sundown I noticed a large 
flock of chickens coming down from the 
lake, and, about a half mile ahead of me 
they set their wings and dropped down 
into an old dry slough—locally called the 
“peat bed.” It seemed that my hard 
day’s work was to be rewarded with 
success. Everything pointed to the best 
hour’s sport that I had ever enjoyed on 
chickens. Before me in the tall grass 
was a flock of several hundred full 
grown birds; the wind was just right 
for working over the ground; the dew 
was falling and the birds were sure to 
hold well in such good cover so late in 
the day. Old Don, like myself, had 
grown pretty well discouraged, and, 
when he struck the edge of the tall 
grass, was ranging close in and about 
ready to quit on the least encourage- 
ment from me. When he caught the 
scent of the covey he stopped as though 
paralyzed, his nostrils began to quiver 
and he looked back to see if I was on 
hand; then, worked cautiously forward 
into the tall grass, and stiffened out on 
a beautiful point. Three birds got up 
from under his nose, and I knocked 
down two of them. The old dog 
worked up a few steps and came to an- 
other point. Four birds got up and two 
of them let go, at the crack of the little 
12-bore. Thus the sport went on until 
it grew so dark that I had to drop on 
my knees in order to get a better light 
on the rising birds. Darkness at last 
put an end to the shooting, and, taking 
the last bird from Don’s mouth, I 
slipped it into my pocket and looked off 
to the northward for my landmark. It 
had disappeared in the gathering gloom 
of night, and I was alone on the 
prairie. This did not worry me much 
at the time, for, I was sure that I knew 
the locality and could lay my course 
straight for camp. Arranging my 
heavy load so it would carry easy, I 
struck off across the prairie with a 
heavy bag and a light heart. The night 
had shut down very suddenly and very 
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dark. The wind was blowing from the 
northwest cold and damp; but I did not 
mind it. I was used to these tramps and 
consoled myself with the thought that 
I would soon be at camp to surprise the 
boys with my big bag of birds and sit 
down to a nice, warm supper. Thus my 
thoughts ran, as I trudged wearily along 
through the wet grass towards home. 

How differently the world looks to 
one under the varying conditions we 
meet along life’s journey. A short 
hour earlier I had but three chickens in 
my coat pockets, and was tired, dissatis- 
fied, and discouraged. Now, everything 
was changed, and I climbed the steep 
hill towards camp, whistling as happy as 
a lark. But I was destined to see yet 
another turn of Fortune’s wheel before 
reaching my goal. After walking long 
enough, as I thought, to reach the tim- 
ber, I sat down on a boulder to rest, and 
have a smoke. It was very cold, and, 
when I came to make a move, I found I 
was so tired and stiff that I could hard- 
ly get on my feet. I left part of my 
chickens there and made another start, 
but had walked but a few steps before I 
found myself wading through grass 
nearly to my shoulders, and the footing 
very much as though I was walking on 
a straw stack. I knew too well what it 
meant—I was back in the old peat bed 
where I had shot my chickens. In a 
word, I was lost on the prairie. I knelt 
down, scratched a match and looked at 
my watch. It was nearly 10 o'clock, 
and here I was, just as far from camp as 
when I started and so tired I could 
hardly stand. 

It seemed impossible to go any 
farther, and equally impossible to stay 
where I was. I must keep moving, or I 
would soon be unable to move; so, tak- 
ing my bearings from the wind, I made 
a new start. I trudged wearily along, 
my gun and chickens growing heavier 
all the time, until, completely fagged out, 
I was obliged to sit down again to rest. 
After a short breathing spell I pulled 
myself together for another attempt, 
thinking I would surely make the tim- 
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ber without having to stop again, but 
had not gone ten rods before I found 
myself once more wading into the tall 
grass of the peat bed. I sat down and 
pondered over the situation. 

A misty rain had set in, it was getting 
colder every minute, and my only 
chance was to keep my blood circulat- 
ing by exercise until I could reach 
camp, or strike a house—and there was 
little hope of the latter, as there was not 
a house in sight when the sun went 
down. Knowing the general trend of 
the peat bed, I figured that I could fol- 
low its northern margin westward to its 
end and then strike squarely to the right 
and reach the timber. As a first step I 
threw away the rest of my game. Af- 
ter what seemed hours of tedious walk- 
ing, a bright light suddenly flashed be- 
fore me and was instantly gone. A few 
steps farther on I ran against a farm 
wagon. I yelled “Hello!” at the top of 
my voice, and awaited results, and in a 
few minutes saw a man standing before 
a window lighting a lamp. He threw 
open the door and stood staring out into 
the night, with the light held high above 
his head. I anxiously enquired for di- 
rections to a hunters’ camp near the foot 
of Clear Lake. He courteously invited 
me to come in and rest, commenting 
upon my “used up” appearance and 
adding with a laugh, “ Well, I believe 
it’s the worst case of ‘lost’ I ever saw.” 

The truth dawned upon me almost in- 
stantly: I was in the house of Mr. W., 
and hardly forty rods from our camp. I 
had visited the house every day for 
weeks, buying milk, butter, and vege- 
tables for camp use, and had stopped 
and talked with W. the evening before 
for an hour. When the situation dawned 
upon my beclouded mind, it was so 
ridiculous that I could not blame him 
for laughing at me. I rested a little, 
got a drink of milk, and then Mr. W. 
pointed out the fire my friends had been 
keeping up for me all night. It was af- 
ter 2 o'clock when I straggled into 
camp and found one of the boys waiting 
for me. To his inquiries I replied that 
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I had gone out of my way a little com- 
ing in, but made it all right after a long 
walk. It was only a few days, however, 
until the boys found out all about it, and 
they never ceased joking me during the 
four months we spent together in camp. 
Dr. Wit1AM H. STEELE. 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


THE SETON-THOMPSON CASE. 








The reference in our December issue 
to the arrest in Colorado of the noted 
writer Ernest Seton-Thomson, charged 
with a violation of the game laws, may 
be supplemented by the following letter 
from a valued correspondent at Grand 
Junction, in that State, giving the line of 
defence which secured the acquittal of 
the accused parties: 


A friend, who was in Meeker directly after the 
trial, has furnished me with the particalars here 
given. John B. Goff has a lodge situated on Flat 
Top Mountain near Marvine Lake, 49 miles from 
Meeker, the county seat of Rio Blanco County. 
This camp is a rendezvous for sportsmen, and was 
the stopping place of Ernest Seton-Thompson on 
the occasion of his recent visit to Colorado. 
James Bush, a game warden, found in that vicin- 
ity a bear trap, baited with adoe. He went next 
morning to see who would visit the trap, but the 
weather was rather cool and he waited but a 
short time. The next morning he returned and 
dragged the trap, and the log to which it was 
fastened, down the hill, as though a bear had been 
caught and was trying to escape. Shortly after- 
ward Goff and Seton-Thompson came along with 
a pack of dogs, following on the scent, and were 
at once arrested. They claimed they were going 
farther on and knew nothing of the trap, and up- 
on trial at Meeker were acquitted on that plea. 
The evidence against them was entirely circum- 
stantial ; but such proof, in a capital case, often 
necessitates a change of ‘‘ neckwear,’’ and, when 
it fails to convict, is calculated to leave a doubt 
in the minds of the multitude. 

Grand Junction, Colo. AGNES HOEL SHORES. 





An English exchange tells of a South 
Seas monkey which angles with its tail 
for crabs hidden in the crevices of sub- 
merged rocks. If the crab cannot be 
dragged from its stronghold, as some- 
times happens, the monkey meets a mis- 
erable death in the next incoming tide. 
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A QUESTION OF FRACTIONS. 

The success of a hunt cannot always 
be judged by the aggregate of game 
brought out of the woods at its termin- 
ation; nor would the average hunter ad- 
mit that to return empty-handed neces- 
sarily implies a total failure. There are 
many things to consider in summing up 
both sides of the account and striking a 
balance, and it almost invariably chances 
that there’s space at the foot of the page 
for the memorandum “I’m glad I went.” 

Such, doubtless, was the unanimous 
conclusion of the eleven sportsmen 
shown in our illustration, even though a 
division of the game killed during their 
outing must needs involve a question of 
fractions. Not one deer to the man; 
yet, the unthinking critic might see in 
this photograph cause for the hackneyed 
cry of “game hog.” Ten deer on one 
pole! But to secure this display eleven 
men hunted for many days—faithfully, 
cheerfully ; contented with the outcome 
ot it all, though Fortune’s favors were 
not evenly dispensed. The snap shot 
was taken as the party was on the 
eve of turning homeward from their for- 
est camp some 20 miles from Phillips, 
Wis., where, under the leadership of Dr. 
Sperry of that town, they had known 
the keen enjoyment of an outdoor life 
in the crisp November air. 





MY FIRST BEAR. 

I was living in the fall of the year 
1889 in the northern part of Arenac 
County, Mich, I had taken a tempor- 
ary residence in a small house which 
stood well back in the timber, in one 
corner of a small clearing. To the east 
was a large swamp, through the centre 
of which flowed a creek, which also 
crossed the clearing. South and west 
heavy timber extended back for several 
miles, traversed by numerous log roads 
that had once been used by lumbermen, 
but were then overgrown with tall timo- 
thy grass and clover, while at the sides 
were dense thickets of blackberry and 
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other bushes—the timber growth was 
beech, maple, elm, oak and hemlock. 
The grass afforded excellent pasture, 
and I used to fasten bells on the necks 
of my horses and turn them into one of 
these roads to graze until needed. 

One day, wanting the team for some- 
thing, I started on the road I had put 
them in to find them, and, as usual, took 
my gun with me. Game, such as par- 
tridge and squirrel, was quite plentiful, 
and I had frequently noticed where 
bear had crossed the roads, apparently 
going from the swamp mentioned to the 
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The next one that stopped to scold at 
me as I passed, promptly lost his head. 
I reloaded, and picking up the bird, 
started on. But now that I had decided 
on having a mess of partridges, I could 
not see another bird; whereas, before, I 
had seen them every few minutes. I 
was thinking this matter over as I 
walked along, when around a bend of 
the road ahead trotted leisurely a large 
red fox. We stopped simultaneously— 
the fox looking at me as if he was say- 
ing “Where in blazes did you come 
from?” He knew, as did I, that one 

















THERE WAS ROOM FOR ONE MORE. 


Courtesy of J. 8S. Viras, Algoma, Wisconsin. 





beech and oak timber in quest of nuts 
and acorns. At that time I had never 
killed a bear and was very desirous of 
getting a shot at one. I followed the 
whole length of the road without find- 
ing my horses or hearing the bells, and 
so concluded they had gone on to 
another road, which joined the first near 
my clearing. Accordingly, I turned 
back towards the junction of the two. 
As I walked along, every little ways a 
partridge would run across or out of the 
road ahead, and I finally thought I 
would like a few of them for supper. 


jump would take him out of my sight, 
and the question with me was how to 
get a bullet into him before he made 
that jump. I had the bird in my right 
hand and was carrying my rifle in the 
hollow of my left arm. The only 
chance was to swing quickly and take a 
snap shot. Dropping the bird I tossed 
my gun and fired, and as I did so, of 
course, the fox jumped as quickly; but 
on going to where he had stood I was 
surprised to find I had hit him. A 
piece of skin and flesh the size of a 
silver quarter lay on the ground, and 
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where he had sprang into the bushes 
they were well sprinkled with blood. 
Hanging my bird on a tree I started 
carefully trailing the fox by the spots of 
blood on the leaves and bushes, taking 
each step cautiously and with no noise, 
and expecting every instant to see him 
or find him dead. Presently a move- 
ment ahead caught my eye, and there, 
not fifty feet from me, stood, to my utter 
amazement, a large bear. How I had 
gotten so close to him without being 
seen or heard was beyond my compre- 
hension and has continued to be to this 
day. But there he was, however, only 
thirty feet distant, as I afterwards found 
by actual measurement, standing a little 
quartering with his left ham towards me, 
and rooting like a pig among the deep 
leaves after beech nuts. The instant my 
eye had caught the movement spoken 
of, my gun came to position and I found 
I was looking at him through the 
sights; but where to hit him was what 
was puzzling me. I must kill him dead; 
that was evident. Otherwise, if 
wounded only, he would reach me very 
easily, or else escape in the swamp close 
at hand. Old hunters had often told me 
never to shoot at the head of a bear, say- 
ing it were better not to shoot at all; 
but I was getting nervous and expected 
he would see or smell me. So I began 
to figure where to reach his backbone. 
When he swung his head suddenly to 
the left I involuntarily followed the 
move and, as the silver front sight cen- 
tered that head, I pulled the trigger. 
Well, that’s all there was of it. That 
bear died as quick as though struck by 
lightning. The half-ounce ball of the 
Remington rifle passed clearly through 
his skull, and there he lay, with his 
mouth half full of beechnuts. Not a 
kick or struggle did he indulge in, and 
I—well, I had killed a bear, at last, and 
a beauty too; fat and sleek, with long, 
glossy fur. I would give anything al- 
most, now, to feel as I felt then. I was 
simply wild with delight. I had a piece 
of heavy twine in my coat pocket, which 
I doubled, hooked over his large upper 
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teeth, and dragged him to the corner of 
the clearing—for all this had happened 
almost within sight of the house. After 
I got to the clearing I could wait no 
longer, but whistled loudly to call my 
wife, whose delight at my good luck 
equalled my own. After admiring the 
game to our satisfaction, she said, “I 
heard your gun several times. What 
else have you killed?” I thought of 
the fox and partridge for the first time 
and, leaving her by the bear, went to 
look for them. I found the bird readily 
but could find nothing of the fox. Re- 
turning, I tied the bear’s feet together 
with the twine, and, getting a long pole, 
passed it between his legs. Then, my 
wife taking the long end of the pole and 
I the short one, we carried our bear in 
triumph to the house. When we start- 
ed, our little three year-old girl insisted 
that she must have something to carry 
also, and I gave her the partridge, of 
which she was as proud and happy as 
her mother and I were with our bear. 
This bear was a very fine specimen 
weighing 189 pounds, which is rather 
more than most of them weigh that 
are found in Michigan. Occasionally, 
however, bears have been killed that 
weighed 300 pounds, but very seldom. 
Two hundred pound bears are oftener 
weighed by the hunter’s eye than with 
scales—in Michigan, at least. This one 
belonged to a gang of six that I after- 
wards learned used to visit that locality 
quite regularly about once a month. 
We had many a merry chase after them 
afterwards, and eventually, between sev- 
eral of us, killed them all. One of 
them—a small cub—was captured alive 
and I had him myself for some time, 
and a most incorrigible little beast he 
was, too. But I will tell of him and his 
pranks at some future time. 

Harvey, Ills. E. F. ALEXANDER. 

A bill introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative Curtis, of Kansas, provides 
for a reservation of 100,000 acres in 
New Mexico, to be devoted to the graz- 
ing and breeding of buffalo. 
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THE LEFT BARREL. 





The market hunters of our home 
range are sorely disgruntled just now 
because of a special county law which 
bars them from selling quail or running 
deer with dogs; but they are playing 
even by slaughtering the squirrels and 
turkeys, and every other specie of game 
that comes in their way. Bald Knob 
has more than her share of professional 
meat hunters, and, in consequence, game 
has grown very scarce within a radius 
of 8 miles. Perhaps I should have said, 
“scarce, in comparison with conditions 
which obtained 3 years ago.” Quail 
are more abundant than ever; but one 
must walk quite a distance for a shot at 
squirrel or turkey. Yesterday after- 
noon, however, I fancied my pampered 
appetite craved fried squirrel, and with a 
fervor that might not be denied. It was 
then past 3 o’clock and the particular 
neck-o’-the-woods I thought of visiting 
was a good 2 miles away. Allowing 
myself the 2 hours for the round trip, I 
might still spend 60 minutes among the 
hickories and reach home in the gloam- 
ing. I would kill 4 squirrels—no more, 
no less—and all young ones. Two for 
me and 2 for Mrs. B. and three children. 
Enough is as good as a feast. I “com- 
mandeered” Doc Clark’s Ithaca for this 
particular trip—the 12-gauge I ordered 
3 years ago,: built specially for long 
range work. It is a bit heavy, but has a 
way, which suits me all over, of reach- 
ing out for anything that’s in sight. It 
is a veritable sausage mill on quail or 
snipe at short distances, and I rarely use 
the left barrel, even in squirrel shooting, 
at less than 40 yards. — 

Well, before I was fairly out of sight 
of home I saw a big fox squirrel run- 
ning in the road some 75 yards ahead, 
and at once decided I had better hang 
him up in a bush until my return. He 
spared me that trouble, however, by ‘find- 
ing a secure hiding place in a leafy 
sweet gum, and no aniount of “chunk- 
ing” could bring him again in sight. I 
circled the tree—stumbling through the 
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thicket—and presently started a swamp 
rabbit from his form beside a rotten 
stump. He was out in the road in 
three jumps; then swung to the left and 
put a bunch of blackberry briars be- 
tween us. I mowed a swath through 
the clump on the instant—shooting by 
guess, which is as good a way as any 
when one has a cylinder bore or a modi- 
fied choke; but that blesséd old left bar- 
rel merely dug a narrow trench in the 
hard ground, while Bunny kept on his 
way without a scratch or a turned hair. 
Just before reaching my hickory grove I 
passed a little field where a half-dozen 
darkies were picking cotton, and did not 
afterwards go beyond hearing of their 
songs and loud conversation. (I men- 
tion this fact in proof that the colored 
population has the confidence of our 
game.) Just over the fence a grey 
squirrel was hustling the ripened nuts 
earthward, but vanished the instant I ap- 
peared on the scene. Another was 
barking a little ways beyond; but I 
could not locate him. Keeping down 
an open slash between two brushy 
ridges, I was continually hearing squir- 
rels on either side, but not the first hair 
of one could I see. Presently I caught 
a glimpse of a little grey in the tip 
branches of an oak, away ahead. He 
was “sliding for base,” and I guess he 
reached it. Any way, that was the last 
I saw of him. I sat down at the roots 
of a gnarled, twisted dogwood and 
patiently waited for him to show him- 
self, while he waited as patiently for me 
to move on. Thirty minutes passed and 
still we waited. I was determined, and 
the squirrel persistent. Off to the right, 
and quite out of range, a second little 
chap sat up on a limb with a nut be- 
tween his paws. I doggedly held my 
ground and kept my eye skinned for 
Squirrel No. 1. I was bound to have 


him or stay right there till slap dark. 
Then, as I was gritting my teeth and 
repeating the alphabet backwards, there 
was a great flapping of wings, and a big 
turkey sailed into the top of a willow 
oak, something over 100 yards away. 
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Before he had fairly settled on the limb 
the thought popped into my head that 
roast gobbler was to fried squirrel as is 
Mumm’s Extra Dry to State Street lem- 
onade. I wanted that turkey almost as 
badly as I can remember having wanted 
ariything of late, and I was ever a great 
hand at helping myself. A quick move- 
ment, between a roll and a tumble, left 
me prone upon my stomach in the open 
ground—and there was an 18-inch ash 
tree, 50 yards away, right in a direct line 
between myself and that gobbler. It 
was a plain case of “play Injun, or no 
meat,” Sneaking on a watchful gobbler 
is no fit task for the inexperienced. Old 
hunters sometimes attempt it, but not 
often successfully, for warier game than 
the wild turkey never feared the gun. 
To reach my tree I had 50 yards to 
creep and a big log to crawl over, and I 
dared not swerve 6 inches to either side 
of a direct course. My first halt was to 
discard my battered old McKinley hat, 
as I feared its color would attract atten- 
tion. A moment later I remembered 
that the shell bag swinging at my side 
was of white duck. I dropped it right 
there—first slipping a couple of car- 
tridges in my vest pocket. Thirty feet 
farther without mishap; and then the 
muzzle of my double-barrel struck in 
the rain-softened clay of a crawfish- 
chimney, and a hasty glance showed me 
that the left barrel was literally corked 
up. And that left barrel was, just then, 
my sole dependence. O, ye old turkey 
hunters, think of it! Can you picture 
me, on my knees, digging out that dirt 
with a broken weed—opening the gun 
— extracting the shells—blowing 
through the barrels? And that turkey 
doubtless keard every motion, and was 
straining his eye to see. 

Then I came to the log, and crossed 
by sitting on it sidewise and carefully 
pulling my feet over, one at a time. 
Thank goodness that I was not born 
a centipede! Ten long, weary yards 
more and I had reached the ash. The 
turkey had not moved, and, at the very 
worst, I was now certain of a flying shot. 
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I stood erect, drew a long breath and 
stepped from cover. A _ convenient 
opening among the branches gave an 
open sight of the game. He saw me 
on the instant and his long neck 
drooped for a downward flight; but I 
pitched the gun forward and fired, with 
the sort of aim one takes when shooting 
woodcock in a sapling thicket, and the 
big fellow came down like a runaway 
boarder’s grip from a fourth-story win- 
dow. Ah! that blesséd old left barrel! 
Fifty-five steps, and a clean kill! Shot 
in the head—more in the neck—a tri- 
angle of three under the wing, and a 
dozen more scattered around to good 
advantage. Eighteen pounds, gross 
weight—pretty good for a 2 year-old 
gobbler early in November, but that’s 
the sort we raise here in the flat woods. 
As I “hefted” him and smoothed his 
rumpled feathers, the two thoughts up- 
permost in my mind were, “Was there 
ever such an other gun as the Ithaca?” 
and “ Was there ever such an other tur- 
key hunter as ME?” I would like to 
add that the cartridge which “did the 
business” was the U. M. C. Load No. 
106: New Club shell; 3 drams Laflin & 
Rand’s Orange Extra Sporting; 1 ounce 
soft No. 6 shot. S. D. BaRnEs. 
Bald Knob, Arkansas. 





TuHaT good luck may at times prove 
unwelcome was strikingly exemplified in 
the case of Charles W. Dahlgreen, a 
Chicago sportsman, lately returned from 
a deer hunt in Wisconsin. The law of 
that State limits the hunter to two deer 
in a single season. Mr. Dahlgreen had 
killed one deer, and, later on, was offered 
a shot at a second—a big doe—standing 
in the bushes some 60 yards away. 
The bullet was effectively planted, and, 
on going to the spot, the hunter was 
surprised to find a yearling buck lying 
just beyond the deer at which he had 
aimed. Through accident the law had 
been transgressed and he was technical- 
ly liable to prosecution—which shows 
that a sportsman must at times guard as 
closely against over-success as failure. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


! of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








THE SLOUGHS BEHIND THE LEVEE. 





For many years the sloughs below 
Warsaw, Illinois, were famous fishing 
grounds, and they would have remained 
so until fhe present day, but for the 
great mistake the fish commissioners 
made in stocking our waters with the 
no-account, rooting, wallowing German 
carp, which destroy the spawn of game 
fish and render the water so muddy, at 
times, that bass or crappie cannot see 
the bait. Twenty years ago I saw 90 
black bass that were taken by three men 
at Brandy Bend, 6 miles below Warsaw, 
in the afternoon of one day and the 
forenoon of the next, and all caught 
with spoon hooks. Many of these fish 
were of 2, 3 and 4 pounds. Good 
catches have been made at the same 
point during the last two years. The 
publisher of the Constitution- Democrat 
and myself have taken the past season, 
with rod and line, 281 black bass and 
678 crappie. Our largest bass weighed 
43% pounds, and there was another of 
4%, and a number weighing 2 and 3 
pounds each. Sixteen bass was the 
largest catch for any one day. They 
were not, however, all taken in the 
slough above mentioned. Some were 
caught in Taylor’s, Little and Big Cop- 
peras, and Gardner’s Sloughs. Brandy 


‘ 


Bend and the Copperas Sloughs unite, 
likewise Taylor’s and Gardner’s, but for 
some reason are designated as stated. 
They all formerly emptied into Lima 
Lake, and thence into the Mississippi 
River. Before the building of the levee 
the Mississippi every spring overflowed 
the bottoms in which these sloughs are 
located, and stocked them with fish. 
Now, being shut out from the larger 
stream, the game fish have a very poor 
chance to propagate, with the carp con- 
tinually devouring their spawn. I know 
that the carp’s culpability in this con- 
nection is questioned ; but it is my opin- 
ion, and that of others who have given 
the matter attention, that these “‘ Dutch- 
men” are guilty as charged. Two de- 
cades back these sloughs were filled 
with black bass, crappie, sunfish and 
pickerel. Now, a fish of the latter 
species is never caught, while all the 
others are becoming comparatively 
scarce. 

One of the best, but most cruel jokes 
ever perpetrated on these fishing 
grounds, was that played on a good 
Irish friend by a party of sportsmen 
from Warsaw. The victim—a prom- 
inent railroad man, whom we will call 
“ Jim ”—was invited by the party to go 
on a fishing trip to Brandy Bend, and 
readily accepted. After making a good 
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catch and an indefinite number of visits 
to the “little brown jug,” Jim lay down 
on a log and went to sleep. While in 
the arms of Morpheus and oblivious to 
surrounding occurrences, one of the 
party, who had killed a snake about 
4 feet long, tied a:string around its neck 
and attached it to the top buttonhole of 
Jim’s coat. Then he excitedly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Jim, for Heaven’s sake, wake 
up! There’s a snake on you!” Jim 
opened his eyes, and they at once dilated 
to the size of a couple of saucers. As 
he glanced at that snake and felt its tail 
wiggling around his. 
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WHERE GLITTERS THE RAINBOW. 





Of the accompanying photographs, 
that showing a view of Spring Creek, 
Klamath County, Oregon, tells the story 
of a stream which promises fair to the 
eye and redeems its pledge when tickled 
by the angler’s lure. There are many 
such streams in the Pacific States, but 
Spring Creek is unique in the respect 
that it is but 114 mile in extreme length 
from source to point of confluence with 
the Williamson River, though of suf- 
ficient depth to afford excellent sport 

with rod and reel. 





breeches leg, he 
fancied himself in 
the coils of an ana- 
conda. Springing 
to his feet, he broke 
for the timber, the 
snake dangling and jg 
flapping about and 
increasing his terror. 
His hair stood on end 
and a deathly pal- 
lor o’erspread his | 
hitherto ruddy coun- 
tenance. On recov- | 
ering his senses and | 
finding it a dead | 
snake, Jim went down 
into his pocket, pulled 
out a gun and ran 
the perpetrator of 
the joke for half a 
mile — keeping him 
dodging from one 
tree to another to escape his bullets. 
Remembering that there was a jug in 
camp containing a sure cure for snake 
bites, Jim came in and took his medicine, 
and was soon in that convivial state of 
mind which induces one to forget and 
forgive. But he avers to this day that 
the little jug ‘‘saved two lives.” 
Keokuk, Iowa. J. P. Cristy. 


sated 





THE minor accidents befalling anglers 
in pursuit of their favorite sport are as 
the pungent sauce which adds relish to 
the feast. 








ENOUGH AND TO SPARE. 
Amateur photo by Mrs. H. H. Howarp, Medford, Ore. 


Its clear waters have 
a temperature of 33 
degrees where they 
flow from the par- 
ent spring beneath 
a ledge of rock, and 
swarm with rain- 
bow trout. There 
are a succession. of 
three waterfalls near 
its mouth, the least 
of which is here 
shown. Mr. H. H. 
Howard of Med- 
ford, Ore., to whose 
kindness we are in- 
debted for this view, 
can vouch for the 
gameness of the Kla- 
math County §rain- 
bows, and furnishes 
proof of their size 
in a_snap-shot of 
himself holding a string of beauties, 
none of them less than 3 pounds in 
weight. They were caught in the Wil- 
liamson River at a point about a half- 
mile below where it is joined by Spring 
Creek. 





<> 





BAIT CASTING IN MICHIGAN. 





After five years of steady drive behind 
the bars in an insurance office it sudden- 
ly struck me that I could use a vacation 
very nicely, and, after a consultation 
with the “powers that rule,” was told by 
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the “boss” that I could have four days 
off. Think of it! four whole days, and 
all to myself! He said, as I had not 
had a vacation in so long, it would not 
do to start in too heavy. Now, I have 
done considerable bait casting about 
Chicago, but never had a chance at real 
good fishing; so after a short corres- 
pondence with my good friend John F., 
arrangements were made whereby I 
could put up at his house adjacent to a 
small lake in Southern Michigan, as yet 
practically unknown to Chicago anglers. 
On Sept. 12, I boarded the boat at Rush 


angler’s fever, and upon repairing -to the 
lake I found him eating his lunch at the 
boat landing. A more genial gentleman 
it was never my fortune to meet. In 
spite of my protests the lunch was put 
aside half eaten and we rowed out into 
the lake. My companion looked ask- 
ance at the 5%%-foot Bristol rod and 
stated that it was common to use a long 
pole, so as to cast as far as possible. I 
said nothing, but quietly impaled a frog 
on my home-made treble-hook gang and 
began dropping him here and there 











AN OREGON TROUT STREAM. 
Amateur photo by H. H. Howarp, Medford, Oregon. 





Street and, after a somewhat rough trip 
across the lake, arrived in time to catch 
a morning train to a little station where 
I again transferred to a wagon for a six 
mile drive to John’s house. 

After the smoke and grind of the city 
that drive was like a squint over the 
walls of Eden. I reached my destina- 
tion in time for a real country dinner; 
after which I arranged my tackle and 
prepared to take a look at the lake. As 
John was too busy to go along, he 
directed me where to find a Mr. H.,a 
neighbor, who was also afflicted with the 


80 and go feet away; whereat H. was 
as tickled as could be. 

After thrashing along the lily pads 
for some distance with no success, H. 
said, “now, right off that point I got 
a good one yesterday.” So I planted 
the bait under a big lily pad, there was a 
rush and a slashing of water, and I 
thought I was hooked to a steam 
launch. Back and forth he flew until, 
after a five minute’s fight, I drew into ° 
the boat a 314-pound large-mouth bass. 
It was the largest I had ever caught and 
I felt pretty good; but the end was not 
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yet. .The frog was skinned from his 
nose to his toes, but I cast him far 
towards the centre of the lake in order 
to spool up the line smoothly before 
again questing in the pads. He had 
hardly struck the water when there was 
a tug on the line that brought me upon 
my knees on the seat, ready for trouble 
—and I got it. The fish came in as I 
reeled like a heavy log and seemed quite 
peaceably disposed until he caught sight 
of me and I of him; then I don’t know 
which of us was most scared. I saw 
him through 2 feet of water and he 
looked as big as the boat. An 8-pound 
pickerel- he proved to be when we got 
him tamed. He was determined to get 
under the boat, and H. was kept busy 
getting out of his way. Then he went 
to the bottom and sulked, but a steady 
strain on the Bristol showed him such 
conduct would not do. After some 10 
minutes he came slowly to the surface, 
but just as Mr. H. reached for him (I 
had forgotten the gaff, of course), he 
went out the water like a shot, clearing 
the surface a good 2 feet, and away in a 
mad rush for freedom, nearly taking me 
along. I had never imagined a pickerel 
could fight as this fellow then did; but 
the rod held, the tackle held, and I held 
(my breath) until we planted him in the 
bottom of the boat and finally, after a 
Graeco-Roman bout (no holds barred), 
got him strung. Shortly afterwards I 
hooked another pickerel fully as large, 
but he tore free after a few fierce rushes. 
However, the two fish already taken fur- 
nished me an ample supply of glory for 
the first day, and we were content to pull 
ashore and go home. 

The following morning found me in- 
dustriously throwing frogs at the lily 
pads, with John at the paddle. And 
here let me say that for boat casting 
that 5%-foot Bristol was all right. I 
sat in the bow, perfectly comfortable, 
and placed my casts with a nicety which 
elicited admiration from my companion. 
He had just exclaimed “ That was a fine 
one”—as the frog struck the water; 
but he proceeded no farther. Some 6 
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feet away there was a rush of disturbed 
waters, and immediate symptoms of a 
hot box on my reel, while the rod 
seemed to be trying to tie itself in a 
knot. I literally dragged the captive so 
close beside the boat that we saw him 
and had time to gurgle ‘‘Gee whizz!” 
before the actual rush of business com- 
menced. Tcday—three months later— 
I can recall the exultant thrill as I saw 
that bass, whose mounted head is now 
before me. I can still see his great 
bronze sides and hear the scream of my 
Vom Hofe reel in response to his mad 
rushes. This time the gaff was at hand, 
and when the big fellow was safely 
boated we took off our hats and let out 
a howl that caused the encircling forests 
to fairly ring. Can you blame us? He 
pulled down the scales to 7 pounds even. 

The fish were striking very slowly, 
but those hooked were invariably good 
ones. I picked up three more from 2 to 
3 pounds before anything farther of an 
unusual nature occurred. We were 
about ready to quit for the morning 
when I received a strike that moment- 
arily changed our minds. This fellow 
would not come along at all, but took 
the line through the water with a swish 
and seemed set on getting in among the 
rushes. We towed him out into deep 
water and argued the subject there; 
finally subduing him. He weighed 5 14 
pounds. I hooked another large one al- 
most immediately, but he proved too 
much for me and after a tough scrap 
managed to escape without our catching 
sight of him.. This ended the morning’s 
sport and we returned home well satis- 
fied. On the subsequent events of my 
trip I hardly care to dwell—how I fished 
alone all the next Monday and caught 2 
poor little bass; how I missed my 
wagon to the town and had to walk 
6 miles Tuesday morning and then 
missed my train by 6 minutes. The 
glory of that half-dozen fish, the fresh 
air and restful scenery, far more than 
compensated me for any inconvenience 
encountered coming home. 

Chicago, Illinois. Frep B. Stoart. 




















TRAPPERS AND TRAPPING. 





FIRST PAPER. 


Washington Irving’s definition of the 
word ‘“trapper’’—‘‘one who sets traps 
to catch animals, usually for furs” — 
must be supplemented, nowadays, by 
others, since the term is used techni- 
cally by some of the trades, as also in 
the sport ‘of trapshooting, with mean- 
ings widely remote from the original. 
And there are traps and traps. African 
explorers describe the trapping of ele- 
phants; the city dailies, in summer, 
contain advertisements of traps for flies 
and cockroaches. But it is not the 
writer’s intention to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of his title line. Trapping, as 
the readers of this department under- 
stand the word, is merely the calling 
of what one might term the “Irving 
brand” of trappers. Let us, in the 
present instance, adopt a further modi- 
fication, that it may imply only the set- 
ting of traps for fur-bearing animals, 
which is lawful and legitimate in its 
proper season. Years ago, when our 
country was younger and wild forms of 
life more abundant, any farmer boy 
could have told you how to trap game 
birds and fish. The art is not wholly 
lost, but those who at present practice 
it must do so at the risk of a fine and 
imprisonment. Nearly every State in 
the Union protects fin and feather by 
the strong hand of the law. 

It is doubtful whether trapping of 
the fur-bearing animals will ever be 
wholly prohibited, but the chances are 
that it will not, since their habits are 


such that very few people would care to 
intercede in their behalf. The farmers 
condemn them as nightly marauders up- 
on poultry roosts, and they are very 
destructive to game and fish. Without 
exception they are tireless hunters and 
secure their subsistence according to 

“The good old rule, the primal plan— 

That those may take who have the power, 

And those may keep who can.” 
Changing conditions may have forced 
them, in some instances, to the cultiva- 
tion of new tastes—as in the case of 
the raccoon, who will leave his time- 
honored diet of blackberries or fresh- 
water clams to feast upon green corn; 
but, commonly speaking, the old feeding 
habits are retained. The appetite of 
a 20th century mink or skunk is doubt- 
less as great as that of his ancestors 
a hundred generations back. As it can- 
not be as readily satisfied by the old- 
time search for wild game, it is only 
natural that he should drift into a farm- 
yard and work havoc among the fowls 
and their new-laid eggs. And, by the 
law of cause and effect, it is natural that 
outlawry should follow as the penalty of 
such depredations. 

Trapping is a pursuit possessing great 
interest to many, and it can frequently 
be followed with success in localities 
where a growing scarcity of game leaves 
the hunter but little to hope for. There 
are books extant professing to teach the 
“art,” but in reality it can only rightly 
be acquired through experience. And 
when the knowledge is gained, accident 
of location can alone make it profitable. 
In other words, in not one place in a 
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thousand will you find enough of fur to 
render its taking a satisfactory source of 
income, though trapping in an amateur- 
ish way will chance to yield you a rich 
return in other exchange than dollars 
and cents. 

I can heartily advocate as commend- 
able any legitimate “fad” which leads 
you abroad in wood and field when the 
first flush of dawn is lighting the east, 
or when evening’s shadows crowd close 
upon the vanishing sun. The work 
encourages a habit of close observation ; 
for the trapper must have a sharp eye 
for sign. He must not become dis- 
couraged if at first unsuccessful in the 
matching of human skill against animal 
Sagacity, and in consequence he is 
taught the value of patience in the face 
of repeated failure. And when one has 
mastered the lesson of persistence and 
learned to keep his eyes open as a mat- 
ter of course, he can safely consider 
himself well equipped for the most 
strenuous battles of life. - 

Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BAaRNEs, 





THE FUTURE HISTORY CLUB. 





Old people live largely in the Past, 
but the juvenile mind is ever filled with 
pictures of the achievements to be ac- 
complished in the great Some Time. 
Ambition is the true mainspring of suc- 
cess, and though a boy may in after 
life fail of equalling his. early aspira- 
tions, he has a much better chance of 
notable deeds than his brother who 
never dreamed of their doing. The 
vocabulary of youth would be incom- 
plete without the words “I’m going to.” 
You will hear them at the beginning of 
a sentence wherever two boys meet—on 
the street corner in the habiliments of 
fashion, or in rags and with bare feet in 
the furrow. They are always planning 
for the day to come, and, if the first 
plans miscarry, others as attractive are 
readily evolved. 

Every town and neighborhood has its 
“Future History Club,” ready for the 
transaction of business whenever there 
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is a quorum of two. Its regular place 
of meeting may be in a blacksmith shop 
or a gun store, or on a garden fence— 
for the matter of surroundings is of lit- 
tle or no consequence. All that is re- 
quired, is a boy to ¢a/k and another— 
or, better still, others—to /isten, and to 
supplement the discourse with apt sug- 
gestions. Under such circumstances 
are fought land and naval battles of a 
later day, fated to change the political 
geography of the world; unknown ter- 
ritories of vast extent are explored and 
opened to agriculture and commerce; 
remarkable inventions are outlined; 
records broken in all lines of profes- 
sional or amateur endeavor. There is 
no milk-and-waterish weakness about 
the schemes of boyhood—no aspira- 
tions short of the highest—no such 
word as “perhaps.” 





THE BOY AND THE BUCK. 





Heavy snowfalls are not of common 
occurrence in Northern Louisiana, but 
occasionally we are treated to a thicker 
carpeting of white than the warmth-lov- 
ing natives care to see. Such was the 
case in February of 1886, a month that 
my eldest boy will not soon forget, as it 
brought him his first triumph as a hun- 
ter of big game in the shape of a plump, 
4-point buck. Bertie has since won his 
share of renown with the rifle and can 
now recall more hunting adventures 
than the average young man of his 


years; but this is only natural, consider- | 


ing the scope of his recent wanderings. 
He was in Alaska, at last accounts, hav- 
ing reached that faraway region by a 
somewhat circuitous route, with Hon- 
duras, Brazil and British Columbia as 
temporary stopping places. But in 
1886 he was a mere slip of a boy, fifteen 
years old, and just home from a long 
sojourn in a boarding school located 
where there was no game to be gotten 
at, and no time to “‘get at it,” providing 
it had been plentiful. 

Four inches of damp snow—a. few 
hours of freezing cold to form a crust 
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on its surface—then 3 inches more, 
light, dry and feathery. I never saw 
conditions better for tracking game. A 
mouse could not venture abroad without 
leaving behind him the plainest of trails. 
A. turkey, or any creature of equal 
weight, sank to the crust and through 
it, and found progress discouragingly 
tiresome. Travel was less difficult for 
the larger animals; but I noticed that 
the “range cattle” were quick to collect 
near the plantation, where they waited 
patiently for the darkies to supply them 


ing in from the veranda with loud, very 
loud expressions of their delight. “Yes, 
I'll take all of you,” said Bertie, “and 
you can get up a race after the first 
thing you find. Fox, wild cat or rabbit 
—anything goes, to-day; but I’m afraid 
we'll find very poor hunting.” 

He saddled his own favorite mare—a 
little bay, whose dam used to be knowh 
on every race track from Shreveport to 
Baton Rouge. She had been ridden 
very little during Bertie’s absence at 
school, and was in a pr.per mood to 











A SESSION OF THE FUTURE HISTORY CLUB. 
Amateur photo by E. J. Kiru1an, Los Angeles, California. 


By Courtesy’ of the Los Angeles Photo-Engraving Co. 





with fodder. Of all the quadrupeds on 
the place, our dogs, alone, seemed anx- 
ious to be abroad. They knew nothing 
of snow, but, possibly, instinct taught 
them that it must have wiped out all old 
footprints in the woods and that those 
awaiting discovery there would be fresh 
and worth following. When Bertie 
went in the dining room and took down 
my Winchester from its antlers above 
the fireplace, the whole pack—Bob, Nel- 
lie and the four puppies—came crowd- 


make trouble for a less experienced 
horseman. I had no fears for Bertie on 
that score and contented myself with a 
caution not to attempt shooting from the 
saddle. He promised—and if the 
promise was broken, as will appear later, 
I have never accorded him blame. In 
the hunting field one must adapt him- 
self to circumstance and surroundings. 

The boy rode away to the accompani- 
ment of a fresh burst of canine music, 
crossing the bayou at the ford and 
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heading northwest through the cotton- 
field to the eight-rail fence beyond, over 
which he put the mare in a way that 
warmed my blood to the very finger- 
tips. He then passed from my sight; 
but I shall follow him to the end of 
the hunt, telling the story as he told 
it to me. There was a long stretch 
of open woods before him, offering an 
opportunity to keep the mare at a good 
lively gait, which was exactly what she 
needed and liked. Another advantage 
of speed was that it kept the dogs from 
scattering before the hunting grounds 
were reached. Bertie was anxious to 
kill a turkey, and the old darkey who 
looks after our stock had told him of 
a flock which ranged the oak ridges 
back of the Hollister place. Finding 
them was the only trouble. Once 
found, the dogs would instantly put 
the big birds into trees — and then, 
Bertie and the Winchester for the rest. 
He saw no turkeys that day. Hardly 
a half-mile from our fence; he jumped 
the mare over a log and nearly on top 
of a deer, which was lying on the fur- 
ther side. It is hard saying which was 
worst frightened—horse, deer or boy. 
The dogs were strung out behind in 
single file, yards apart, careless of 
everything except to keep their leader 
in sight. One of the puppies was 
closest up, and it was his first sight of 
a deer; but the staunch blood in his 
veins gave voice in a throat-splitting 
yell fu'l of comprehension. The mare 
was frantic, but not with fear, for she 
had led the field in many a deer chase. 
As the game sprang into flight, she 
clamped hard on the bit and followed, 
with hardly thirty feet of light between 
the two. And that blesséd boy drop- 
ped the reins on her neck, sat squarely 
in the saddle, and worked the old Win- 
chester till the hammer clicked on an 
empty chamber. I heard the music 
and wondered—as well I might. 
There was blood on the snow after 
the third shot. Maybe it was a chance 
hit, but I guess Bertie was doing as 
well as any old hunter might if simi- 
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larly placed. Shooting from a horse at 
full speed is rather uncertain business. 
After a bit the deer struck a thicket, 
the dogs scattered—as dogs will when 
they have been running by sight and 
dislike to get down to careful trailing— 
and Bertie took time to “fodder up” 
for the next chance. He knew the 
woods too well to undertake breaking 
through the ‘Meldrum rough.” There 
was an open way around, and he took 
it. On the thither side Old Nellie came 
to him, a suspicious crimson marking 
her tan jowls. A little farther on the 
rest of the pack stood proudly around 
the dead buck.. They had not pulled 
him down. Three bullets out of the 12 
had found the target and he had run 
till the blindness of death barred the 
way. And so it was that Bertie killed 
his first buck and brought him bravely 
home within a short hour of his start- 
ing forth. BERT MELDRUM. 
Meldrum’s Bayou, Louisiana. 





Every boy who owns a gun should 
have sufficient pride in its possession to 
provide a cabinet, or, at least, a box, in 
which it can be kept, together with its 
cleaning and reloading tools and ammu- 
nition. A. gun standing behind the 
kitchen door, a box of shells on the par- 
lor table and implements scattered all 
over the house, are not only silent ac- 
cusers of a careless owner, but are sadly 
in the way of others of the household 
who are believers in neatness and order. 
Almost any boy with a particle of me- 
chanical genius can plan and build a lit- 
tle corner cupboard that will admirably 
fill the place of a more expensive gun 
cabinet, and, if care is given its con- 
struction, it need not be less ornamental 
than useful. Don’t build it too large. 
Eight inches deep, a foot wide and 5 feet 
high will furnish sufficient room for one 
or two guns and their equipment; but 
it should be solidly built, and the ammu- 
nition shelf placed below the gun-rack 
instead of above it. The stowage ca- 
pacity of such a cupboard will be best 
appreciated after it’s completed. 
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SOME HINTS ON FOCUSING. 





There is a natural disposition among 
amateur photographers to credit the 
satisfactory results which crown their 
efforts to their own artistic sense and in- 
stinctive aptness in “catching on,’”’ when, 
in reality, they are merely basking in 
the smiles of happy chance. Much of 
technical information must be mastered 
before one can claim a reasonable assur- 
ance that his dark-room work will de- 
velop no disappointments, for the ques- 
tion whether a photograph will or will 
not prove all that the operator desires, 
depends almost exclusively upon the in- 
telligent handling of the subject before 
the plate is exposed. 

Few amateurs focus scientifically, as 
there is usually so little attention given 
to the subject of optics in the study of 
photography. The majority of lenses 
possess to a certain extent the defect 
called “spherical aberration,” which 
causes the rays of light that pass 
through the edge of the lens to focus 
nearer than those that pass through the 
centre. It is a well known fact, writes 
an expert in one of the photographic 
publications, that objects at a distance 
come in focus with the lens nearer the 
plate than does an object in the fore- 
ground. The focus of a lens in inches 





is the distance from its centre to a point 
where parallel rays passing through the 
lens will converge to a point, as shown 
with a burning glass, which receives the 
parallel rays from the sun on one side 
and converges them to a point on the 
other at a distance from the lens equal. 
to its focal length. 

The use of diaphragms in front of a 
lens is resorted to, to cut off the rays of 
light that pass through the edge of the 
lens and focus nearer than the centre of 
rays. Diaphragms, therefore, sharpen 
the outline of the image on the plate. 
The rays of light that pass through the 
centre of the lens are nearer parallel 
than those that pass through the edges, 
and therefore all come to a focus nearer 
the focal length of the lens. This uni- 
formity of focus also gives sharpness to 
the picture; therefore, with a small 
stop, the distant mountain is as clear and 
distinct as the foreground shrubbery, 
which is seldom a desirable. condition. 
Now, with the full opening of the lens, 
suppose we focus our picture to secure 
sharpness of outline at the edges of the 
plate oniy (as that is where the fore- 
ground is impressed), and then stop 
down until the desired sharpness is ob- 
tained in the foreground only, using the 
largest diaphragm possible. Give a lib- 
eral exposure and develop. The result- 
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ing picture should show the trees and 
shrubbery in the foreground in clear and 
emphatic outline, while the distance is 
hazy and indistinct, owing to its lack of 
sharpness and overexposure. The per- 
spective of the picture is thus very ma- 
terially improved, and the stops intelli- 
gently used become as important an ele- 
ment of the photographic process as the 
lens, the plate and the developer. 

Many amateurs complain that their 
lenses do not define sharply with full 
opening at the edges of the plate. This 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Still waters—liquid crystal where the 
sun’s glint rests upon their surface ; 
dark and mysterious in the deep 
shadows—how restful to the eye of one 
grown weary of existence in an atmos- 
phere of interminable rush and roar! 
Quiet, rippleless pools in the forest smile 
upon the traveller, luring him to forget 
the purpose of his journey, the need of 
haste, the importance of aught save 
rest and meditation. There are few 








IN WINTER QUARTERS ON BLACK RIVER, GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN. 


Courtesy of Davin F. Foiey, Ironwood, Michigan. 





is not true. If the focusing screen is 
moved properly, the edges will be in 
focus and the centre of the plate will 
lack sharpness. Don’t always study 
sharpness in the centre only. For por- 
trait work it is necessary that the centre 
should be sharp and the edges some- 
what vignetted, while in nearly all land- 
scape work it is desirable that the edges 
should be sharp and the centre some- 
what hazy, especially if there is distance. 
In architectural work sharpness of the 
whole plate is essential. 


who can resist the charm; fewer still 
who care to try—and among the num- 
ber are the disgruntled photographers 
who have encountered failure in their ef- 
fort to translate the scene and its afore- 
said charm to the sensitized surface of 
dry plate or film. Water at rest is not 
the easiest of imaginable things to pho- 
tograph, for everything depends upon 
the “eye artistic” in choice of position 
as regards light—which necessarily in- 
volves the question, At what hour of 
the day should the exposure be made? 
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Broad, sunlit expanses are to be avoided. 
They are not so objectionable when the 
surface is rippled by current or breeze, 
but great patches of lifeless white dis- 
tress the critical eye. Mr. Seidle’s view 
on Spirit River is an example of a diffi- 
cult subject ably handled and will well 
repay the second and third glance. 
Such results are not obtained by chance, 
but bespeak the care and thought which 
is born of experience. 

The surroundings of the winter camp 
supply many things in sharp contrast 
with the mantling snow. The lines of 


FOR DISTANT OBJECTS. 





Nearly all amateur photographers, 
and more especially those who are 
sportsmen as well, will confess a desire 
to secure photographs of the various 
species of wild game in their native sur- 
roundings, and admit that, the practical 
range of the common view lens is too 
limited for work of this description, while 
enlargements are seldom of a satisfac- 
tory nature, only giving increased size at 
the expense of detail and other features 
of value. 








ABOVE LITTLE RAPIDS, SPIRIT RIVER, WISCONSIN. 
Photo by C. A. Serie, T hawk, Wi 








the weather-stained, smoke-dinged tent 
are almost as sharply defined against the 
white as where they impinge upon the 
dark background of evergreens. It was 
a happy thought of Mr. Foley to pho- 
tograph his forest home upon the 
gloomiest day of its occupancy, and the 
story told by this little scene will be 
rightly interpreted by many hardy spir- 
its who have known comfort and happi- 
ness in the wilderness when Nature was 
n her angriest and most repellant mood. 


The “telephoto,” a recent invention, 
will be welcomed by both amateur and 
professional as rendering possible re- 
sults in this line of endeavor heretofore 
quite beyond attainment. Its cost is in- 
significant in comparison with value, as 
it can be attached to any lens and has a 
magnifying power of from 2% to 4 
diameters. In other words, with its use, 
a deer or other animal photographed at 
60 yards will appear as large on the 
ground glass as at 15 yards with the un- 
assisted lens. 























The Dog is the only animal that is capable 0) disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat 


the 
wral desire to be useful to him. 








LATENT TALENT. 





The subjoined photo was received by 
the writer from G. Murray -Sheppard, 
Clear Lake, South Dakota, showing a 
beautiful English setter retrieving a teal. 
I sold the puppy to Mr. Sheppard when 
but three months old, and from his pedi- 
gree (Buckeye Dan ex Nellie Roderigo) a 
dog of fine qualities was to be expected. 
Evenly marked (black, white and tan), 
good head, symmetrically built, well 
feathered and active as a cricket—the 
puppy developed satisfactorily in all re- 

but one. He failed to point. 
The rest of the litter exhibited pointing 
instinct in full measure at from five to 
nine months old, and therefore, and for 
other reasons, I never doubted for a 
moment that this one, too, would come 
to pointing ultimately. The dog is now 
past three years old and not until this 
last season did he point game in a busi- 
ness-like way. This particular case is 
but another proof of my oft-repeated 
assertion that qualities of the ancestors 
will show themselves in the progeny 
when fully matured, if the opportunity 
be given. An excerpt from Mr. Shep- 
pard’s letter follows: ‘I am enclosing 
herewith a photo of the puppy I bought 
from you three years ago and about 


whom I have corresponded with you. 
I think it makes a good picture—don’t 
you? As you have always insisted he 
would, Pete came down to pointing last 
season, and he is a picture on the point, 
too. Occasionally he flushes in an un- 
accountable way, probably through 
sheer carelessness, and when he does 
so he will not chase, but stands wag- 
ging his tail with a comical look, as 
much as to say ‘Did you ever see such 
a wild lot?’ He is fast and free though 
not a wide ranger, and quarters almost 
too thoroughly for prairie work. He 
would make an ideal quail dog in an 
enclosed country. Pete is a first-class 
duck retriever. His picture is as nearly 
perfect as anyone could wish, and strik- 
ingly sets forth how a dog should carry 
a bird.” 

It is quite probable that superior par- 
ents will occasionally produce a duffer, 
while the rest of the litter may alk be 
first-class fielders at one year old. But 
with proper handling and lots of chances 
in the field his latent talent may be 
aroused, and, not unfrequently, such 
dogs develop into very satisfactory 
workers. A deficiency in this respect 
is noticeable in city-reared dogs who 
are given no opportunity for developing 
instinctive qualities. To illustrate: A 
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OUR FRIEND 


friend of mine in this town had pro- 
cured a very finely bred English setter 
puppy, eight weeks old. For want of 
a yard suitable for the little fellow to 
romp about in, he was shut up in the 
barn with the family horse. When old 
enough the beautiful puppy was al- 
lowed, for exercise, to follow the buggy 
on drives about the city, and after re- 
turning was again shut up in the barn. 
This continued till the opening of the 
quail season in 1900, at which time the 
youngster was about eighteen months 
old. The stable, as 
is usually the case, 
was infested with 
rats, and, for want 
of something better 
to do, the puppy 
naturally gave them 
his attention dur- 
ing his hours of lone- 
liness — developing 
into a splendid rat- 
ter. At the opening 
of the quail season 
the owner loaded 
dog, gun and am- 
munition into the 
buggy and drove 
out fifteen miles to 
enjoy a quail hunt. 
The dog paid not 
the slightest atten- 
tion to the birds, ex- 
cept that when a 
covey was flushed he 
appeared startled 


Courtesy of G. Murray Saeprarp, Clear Lake, South Dakota. 
and would run back 


to hide under the buggy. A more dis- 
appointed quail hunter never returned 
from a hunt, and a high-bred English 
setter was for sale cheap, or would be 
given away, or shot, for want of a taker. 
I knew the puppy’s dam and sire and 
their full pedigree, and forthwith wa- 
gered a box of cigars that in two weeks 
time that same dog would hunt and 
point quail. I won. On the first trip 
out in company with an energetic bird 
finder the “duffer” merely looked on in 
wonderment, but on the second began 








“PETRUCHIO.” 





THE DOG. 7t 


to get partially interested in the sport, 
and on the third took hold, hesitatingly 
at the beginning, and before the close 
of the day’s hunt actually outdid the old 
dog in pointing, range and ambition. 
McPherson, Kas. Ev. F.HABERLEIN. 


AN ADMIRER OF FOX HOUNDS. 








When a white-tilted wagon, followed 
by two or more flap-eared foxhounds 
rolls westward through one of the 
prairie towns of Northern Texas, the 
village wiseacres 
wink sagely and ob- 
serve ‘ Another fel- 
ler from Arkansaw” 
—which may be a 
correct guess, but 
more probably is not. 
The foxhound is an 
universal favorite 
pretty well every- 
where in the wood- 
ed regions of the 
South, and is not 
more commonly 
found in Arkansas 
than in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia, and the States 
bordering on the 
Gulf. The pioneer 
woodsmen, in their 
struggle to tame the 
wilderness, found 
abundant need of an 
assistant capable of 
performing a part 
of the toil and assuming a portion of 
the responsibility—a helper willing to 
work for his board, stay awake nights to 
guard his employer’s premises, and take 
on himself the task of finding sub- 
sistence for the family when othe 
sources of supply were exhausted. In 
such a capacity as this the foxhound 
soon established his sterling value. His 
faithfulness, courage, endurance, keen- 
ness of scent and great speed were 
traits commanding recognition from the 
men who settled the States above! men- 
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tioned, and are as warmly admired by 
their descendants to the present day. 

I have a strong affection for the fox- 
hound, born of long acqaintance and 
kept alive through constant association. 
If. limited to one dog in my kennel it 
should be of this species, or, perhaps, a 
mongrel with a strong strain of fox- 
hound blood in its composition. A 
half-hound is not a bad dog for all 
around purposes ; but I must confess to 
sharing the common dislike to cross- 
breeds of every kind. Give me a thor- 
oughbred—clean limbed, big footed, with 
a breast like a yearling Durham, leonine 
loins and to-inch ears. Color may be 
of minor importance, as recognized au- 
thorities agree, 
but I have al- 
ways held a 
fancy for the 
black-and - tans 
—a whim for 
which I can 
give no par- 
ticular reason 
except that 
my first hound 
was of that 
type, and his 
better never 
lived. He 
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training, but it would seem that the 
younger dogs learn from their seniors, 
unless we accept the altogether improb- 
able theory that their knowledge is in- 
herited. They will hunt anything that 
will stay on the ground or leave it no 
farther than the height of an oak or 
pine. Foxes, deer, ’coon or turkey, it 
is all the same to the dogs—or to their 
masters when out after meat. And bet- 
ter farm and stock dogs than those fox- 
hounds it would be hard to find. They 
are versed in the handling of hogs and 
horned cattle, are objects of terror to 
garden- raiding poultry, and can identify 
an itinerant preacher or notion vender a 
mile away. These foxhounds of the 
hills are not 
pets in any 
sense of the 
i} word. They 
} are never 
| allowed the 
privilege of the 
house; they 
must find their 
own shelter in 
bad weather 
and at night, 
and there is a 
disquieting ir- 


regularity in 

was given me, their dining 
CHAMPION HAVOC. 

rid ps ype oe Courtesy of Frep E. Miuzr, Oakland, California. por g hese 


friend Pigeon John, some of whose ad- 
ventures have been recorded in these 
pages. I carried the puppy home in my 
coat pocket, and six months later he 
killed a 20-pound ’coon in a fair fight. 
I mention this to demonstrate the cour- 
age and fighting ability of the breed. 
The ’coon tore his ears into ribbons and 
bit one foot through and through, but 
the little fellow stayed with him gamely 
“till victory was his’n.” 

Back in the hills of Eastern Tennes- 
see, where, at every cabin, from one to a 
dozen hounds bay lustily at the passing 
traveller, you .will be gravely informed 
that “them dogs know more’n folks.” 
Neither time nor care is given to their 





quality ot the food supply. But 
everything goes with a foxhound; 
their capacity of endurance is prover- 
bial. If a man should tell you ofa 
hound that stayed 36 hours in a chase, 
you might look at him a bit doubtfully, 
but you would hesitate to put the doubt 
in words. Simply because it was a fox- 
hound, and you know the breed. 
Texarkana, Texas. J. F. EHRENs. 





Tue cocker spaniel, Champion Havoc, 
whose photograph is given on this page, 
is a typical specimen of a popular breed 
remarkable for beauty and intelligence. 
He is owned by Fred E. Miller; Oak- 
land, California. 
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Sports ArFIEtp is 
published on the Ist 
ot each month from 
its own printing offi- 
ces at No. 358 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most 
readable Outdoor Life 
Magazine in the 
world, and has,in the 
first fifteen years of 
its useful life, attain- 
ed to a wide and in- 
creasing popularity. 
Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year. We have 
no club rates. The 
trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible tc personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 
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THE CAMP YARN SPINNER. 





When the toil of the day is over and 
we shake off its burden of cares and 
stow them away in the lumber room of 
the Past, where they rightfully belong; 
when supper is at an end, the table 
cleared, the fire replenished and our 
pipes filled—shen is the time for a rol- 
licking story of when and how the game 
was found, and how it was killed or 
how it escaped. There is not so much 
in the substance of a yarn as in the way 
it is told, and comparatively few of us 
possess in its perfection that which of 
all arts was doubtless the first to win 
recognition. It is mortifying to hear 
the applause which greets a good story 
well told, and to feel that we might— 





O so easily!—follow with one better 
still, were we not sure of spoiling it in 
the relation. Education, imagination, 
eloquence—all counts for nothing if 
you are minus the “knack” of instantly 
fitting a word to the thought and adapt- 
ing both to the fancy of your listeners. 
It is easy enough to tell a story with 
the pen, since there is time for 
thought, and a chance to re-write, ab- 
breviate and enliven; but not many of, 
our best authors could reap honor as 
an off hand raconteur of current events. 

Throw a dozen men together in 
camp, and within a few hours the best 
story-teller will have come to the front 
and established an uncontested claim 
upon the attention of his companions. 
No matter how limited his ability or at- 
tainments in other respects, the role of 
“chief entertainer’ is his by common 
consent; an awakening twinkle in his 
eye is not allowed to pass unnoted; the 
chatter of general conversation is stilled 
at his “ Did I ever tell you fellows —?” 
or “Say! that reminds me.” The story- 
teller shines at his best in the long win- 
ter evenings, or when drifting snows or 
incessant rains compel days of idleness 
indoors. Then, his puissance is greater 
than that of his sole rival, the cook, and 
the summoning clatter of tinware can- 
not disperse the charmed group of 
which he forms the centre. All praise 
and glory to the camp yarn-spinner! 
There are times when, without his 
cheering presence, gloom and discon- 
tent would be ours past all enduring; 
and because of this let us look with 
leniency upon his occasional short-com- 
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ings, forgive minor divergences from the 
truth if the interest of the tale demands 
them, and e’en pardon the second tell- 
ing of a story—providing it is a good 
one. 


IOWA GAME WARDEN’S REPORT. 





In his biennial report just filed with 
the Governor, State Fish and Game 
Warden George A. Lincoln recom- 
mends that the present open season for 
quail, which are now abundant, be made 
from October 1 to December 1. He 
recommends the prohibition of the 
spring shooting of ducks, and would 
make the open season for ducks Sep- 
tember 1 to January 1. 

The purchase of Bonaparte Dam by 
the State is urged. This dam has been 
the source of continuous litigation in an 
effort by the fish and game interests of 
the State, acting together, to remove it; 
but it is private property and the courts 
have decided that it is not~a nuisance, 
although it prevents the stocking of the 
rivers of all of Central Iowa with fish. 

In Iowa game can be sold the year 
round, during the closed as well as in 
open season. Warden Lincoln recom- 
mends that it be made unlawful to sell 
game during closed seasons. He also 
recommends that it be made unlawful to 
catch more than 26 fish in a single day. 
It is urged, however, that spearing of 
carp and buffalo, which are beginning to 
prey on game fish, be permitted. It is 
also suggested that the warden be per- 
mitted to allow the clearing of shallow 
waters of all fish in the fall to prevent 
the waste of food by the freezing of 
water and the destruction of such fish. 





THE CRUISE OF THE “TILIKUM.” 





Several months ago Sports AFIELD 
chronicled the departure of a valued 
friend and correspondent upon an ex- 
pedition requiring more than the ordin- 
ary share of hardihood and contempt of 
danger. ‘World girdlers” are far more 
frequently encountered today than a few 
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years ago; but in this prosaic age we 
rarely see outcroppings of that true ad- 
venturous spirit which would prompt its 
owner to essay, merely for the fun of 
the thing, stich a risky thing as circum- 
navigating the earth in an Indian canoe. 
Not the Iroquois warrior’s 


“Craft of birch bark, feather light, 
Dancing o’er the billows bright, 
Trim and graceful, swift of flight, 
Dainty as a water sprite.” 


The 7ilikum was of Siwash build— 
fashioned from a single log, 40 feet long 
from bow to stern and with 6-foot beam ; 
but when she sailed last June from Vic- 
toria, B. C., on her long voyage, there 
were no lack of prophets to predict dis- 
aster. A photograph and description of 
the 7iikum appeared in our July issue, 
with a partial itinerary of the proposed 
cruise, furnished by Norman K. Luxton, 
to whom the honor of proposing the 
adventure belongs, although the name 
of his companion, Capt. J. C. Voss, ap- 
pears as master of the craft in the clear- 
ance papers. There was first to be a 
straightaway run to Australia, touching 
only at a few of the South Sea Islands 
—a mere jaunt of a few thousand miles 
across the sunny Pacific—to be followed 
by a voyage around the Cape of Good 
Hope and up the African and European 
coasts to London, and across the Atlan- 
tic and around Cape Horn on the home- 
ward run. Recent press reports an- 
nounce the arrival of the TZiikum at 
Apia, Samoa, 4 months out, with all 
well on board, and the voyagers still 
clinging fast to their original plans in 
spite of certain unpleasant experiences 
through which they have passed. 

From the 5th to the 58th days of the 
voyage not a single sail was sighted nor 
a vestige of land seen. The loneliness 
of the two men can be well imagined. 
Weather favored them until the equator 
had been left some 200 miles behind. 
The Ziiikum proved a good sailor, and 
during this time their average daily run 
was about 110 miles. Much of the 
canned goods with which they were 
provisioned were spoiled by the heat of 
the tropics, and lack of food had already 
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been felt, when a storm period of two 
weeks’ duration was encountered and 
the necessity of almost constant wake- 
fulness added to the voyagers’ discom- 
fort. For two days they were sur- 
rounded by a school of whales whose 
curiosity and playfulness threatened the 
little boat with instant destruction. 
Finally, when both food and water sup- 
plies were nearly exhausted, the island 
of Pennrykhn was reached, where they 
were hospitably received and their boat 
was freshly provisioned. Proceeding af- 
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that it is easier to pass game laws than 
to enforce them, from the simple fact 
that their restrictions affect a large class 
who, though law abiding in other re- 
spects, cannot see the harm in killing a 
wild beast or bird whenever the oppor- 
tunity is offered. There are a hundred 
cases where the law is infringed for 
every conviction secured, primarily be- 
cause of the reluctance to enter a com- 
plaint shown by those acquainted with 
the facts, and the later apathy of con- 
stable and justice in bringing the case 








THE 
Photo taken at Oak Bay, six miles from Victoria, British Columbia. 


“TILIKUM” ON 


THE EVE OF HER DEPARTURE. 





ter a much-needed rest, touching en 
route at Humphrey and Danger Islands, 
they finally arrived at Apia, with 6,400 
miles of their voyage accomplished. 
From this port the Zi/#kum sailed for the 
Fiji group, and Sydney, New South 
Wales. Further news of the adventur- 
ers will be awaited with interest. 


GAME PROTECTION IN CALIFORNIA. 





In every State and Territory possess- 
ing such legislation it has been found 


to trial. According to Dr. A. M. Bar- 
ker of Santa Clara County, the desired 
end can only be obtained in California 
by “banding together in each county, 
assisting the officers in the work, striv- 
ing to educate the people to the full 
importance of game protection, entreat- 
ing and convincing those who will listen 
to reason, and using the firm hand of 
the law with those who neither respect 
its mandates nor respect those who up- 
hold its teachings.”” And Dr. Barker is 
correct in his conclusions. 
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THe QuiBERON Toucn. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. D. Appleton & 
Co., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cloth; 12mo. Price, $1.50, post- 
paid. 

The story of Philip Grafton of the 
Royal Navy and of Anne, Comtesse de 
Rohan, meets the popular demand for 
semi-historical novels of Colonial days. 
That Grafton is a Virginian and that 
Anne’s mother was a daughter of the 
Old Dominion, is also after the lines of 
such books as “The Crisis,” “ Richard 
Carvel,” “The Wilderness Road,” and 
others almost as well known. 

In the Quiberon Touche we have a 
title a little stilted, but the nautical 
phases of the story are written with a 
freedom and vigor that give us a smell 
of the salt sea winds and whiffs-of the 
battle smoke. The “Smashing of the 
Brig” and the graceful coming to an- 
chor of the Maidstone in the harbor of 
Torbay are quite up to the best of re- 
cent naval descriptions. The days of 
hempen rigging and single topsail sea- 
manship are far away, and few of the 
tourists of today know aught of the 
majesty of the clipper ship or the 
seventy-four. 

Mr. Brady has woven more than one 
rare thread into the fabric of the tale and 
the story of the Brittany cradle song is 
one to catch the fancy with the softened 
refrain : 

Toutuie la-la! My little one! 
Toutuie la-la! Toutie la-la! 


The storming of Quebec and the 
great naval conflict in the Bay of Quib- 
eron (France) are the most elaborated 
of the historical parts of the book; and, 
if one would question the accuracy of 
the details, it may be well to remember 
that any two of our citizens are liable 
to come to blows whenever they get to 
telling each other of the naval battle at 
Santiago. For a novel must be noth- 


ing else, and the one that stirs the blood 

will ask no odds of the critic or apolo- 

gist. 
* Bg * 

Horses AND STABLES. By Lieutenant 
General Sir F. Fitzwygram, Bart. 
Illustrated; 595 pages. Price, $1.50 
postpaid. Longmans, Green & Co., 
g1 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The fifth edition of a standard and 
valuable work, carefully revised and 
brought up to date in respect to modern 
methods of treatment in ailments of the 
horse. The English, as a people, are 
deserving of all praise for the intelli- 
gent and painstaking attention bestowed 
upon their “cattle.” Regardless ot 
class or caste—gentry and commons, 
clergy, soldiery, tradesman and agri- 
culturist—one and all know the true 
value of a good piece of horseflesh and 
appreciate the danger of its deteriora- 
tion through negligence in care and 
keep. The average American is far 
behind his trans-Atlantic cousin in the 
knowledge of how to keep a horse in 
health and condition, for in the more 
populous districts the veterinarian is 
always with us; further west, if a horse 
dies, we girth the saddle on another. 
Our airy unconcern in such matters 
hardly deserves to be termed criminal 
—but it is very American. 

General Fitzwygram’s book can be 
recommended for its comprehensiveness 
and attention to detail. The title be- 
speaks a width and breadth of subject 
not easily covered, but the task is well 
accomplished, and that, too, in untech- 
nical language that the layman will 
understand and his professional brethren 
endorse. The chapter on the construc- 
tion and ventilation of stables might be 
studied to advantage by many archi- 
tects who aspire to higher tasks than 
the housing of dumb _.brutes; while 
under the head of “Forage,” we are 
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given a scientific dissertation, 30 pages 

long, illustrated with engravings of the 

nutritious grasses and herbage, and the 
valueless weeds commonly found in 
meadows, and giving the chemical con- 
stituents and comparative food values of 
each, as well as of the cereals common- 
ly used in feeding. There are chapters 
on the important subjects of watering 
and feeding, grooming, shoeing, exercise 
and stable management; but the princi- 
pal part of the work is devoted to veter- 
inary practice, the diseases of the horse 
and their scientific treatment. 

a * « 

AMERICAN Duck SHootinc. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated with 58 
portraits of American waterfowl, and 
numerous vignettes in the text; 630 
pages. Price, $3.50. Sent to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
Sports AFIELD. 

A decided acquisition to the library 
of any sportsman. There are earlier 
volumes devoted to the subject, but 
none so satisfactorily dealing with its 
every detail. It will remain a matter of 
regret with many that the writer did not 
years ago apply himself to the produc- 
tion of this work, when the species of- 
game to which it relates were with us in 
sufficient numbers to permit its use for 
purpose of reference by the intelligent 
and observing gunner. In the language 
of the preface, the book “tells of an 
abundance of fowl in the land, not to 
be seen today, nor perhaps ever again. 
It contains accounts of shooting, often 
by unwise methods, often to unneces- 
Sary excess; of shooting which has re- 
duced the multitudes of our fowl from 
what they were to what they are. Such 
accounts may well serve as warnings to 
us, teaching us now the exercise of a 
moderation we were too thoughtless to 
deem necessary in the old days.” In too 
many localities, once attractive to the 
sportsman, such warnings are no longer 


-of value. 


Each and every species of duck, 
goose and swan found on our continent 
is accurately described, with information 


as to its migratory range and breed- 
ing habits—the text being accom- 
panied by portraits of the species under 
discussion, drawn by Edwin Sheppard, 
who has achieved world-wide reputation 
as an illustrator of ornithological works. 
In the second division of the work fol- 
lows a series of sketches describing the 
different methods of wildfowl shooting, 
as employed under the varying condi- 
tions which obtain in -different sections 
of our country. They are entertain- 
ingly written, from the standpoint of 
one who has participated in the sport 
portrayed, and, while fanning the flames 
of remembrance in the heart of the old- 
time gunner, will arouse in every reader 
a desire to know, by actual experience, 
something more of shooting on water, 
marsh and pass. 

The art of duck shooting is discussed 
in its every phase and bearing in Part 
III. of the volume —technically and 
thoroughly discussed, as it should be to 
insure that the perusal may profit the 
reader. Guns and loads, the way to 
hold, the ducks’ speed of flight, decoys 
and how they are used, boats, batteries, 
blinds—the list of subjects treated is an 
extended one, but is handled by the 
writer in a masterly and remarkably in- 
structive manner. The last pages of 
the book are devoted to the considera- 
tion of matters which interest all sports- 
men—namely: the lamentable decrease 
of our waterfowl, its causes, and the 
measures which should be taken to give 
it check. Mr. Grinnell favors prohibit- 
ing spring shooting and the sale of 
game, and would restrict the individual 
sportsman as to the amount of game 
that may be bagged in a single day or 
season. Such laws would doubtless ac- 
complish much of good, but cannot— 
however religiously respected or strictly 
enforced—bring back the ducks to their 
old feeding grounds in anything ap- 
proaching their old-time abundance. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Rifle and Trap. 


THE WEE PRINCE OF RIFLES. 





We are pleased to hear that the Sav- 
age Arms Co. is to bring out a .22-cali- 
bre repeater shortly, for we cannot have 
too many of those miniature rifles in 
the hands of sportsmen old and young. 
It has been justly charged against the 
.22 cartridge that its invention proved 
disastrous to the song birds, since it 
converted the marble-playing small boy 
into a relentless agent of destruction; 
but there are two sides to the shield, 
the brighter of which has rarely been 
shown. Boys who ruthlessly kill birds 
would as ruthlessly seek out and des- 
troy their nests if no more attractive 
employment offered. Moreover, the 
period of indiscriminate shooting is 
usually short. If there is a drop of 
sportsman’s blood in the heart, it will 
assert itself: robins and jays will come 
to be considered unworthy of notice, 
and a search for larger game follow. 

To the sportsman of more mature 
years the possibilities of a .22 rifle ap- 
peal with ever-growing strength. In his 
case its influence is all for good. The 
constant temptation to find service for 
the little arm leads him abroad when, 
otherwise, he would be cooped up in 
close, unhealthy rooms, straining his 
optical nerves over fine type, or, per- 


chance, growling because all forms ot 
amusement had lost their charm. Once 
afield, the keen enjoyment of life for its 
own sake returns; he glories in a con- 
sciousness of freedom, in his fellowship 
with the wildings of Nature’s brood 
and his growing knowledge of their 
wondrous ways. The rifle is no burden 
upon’ his strength; yet its possession 
lends purpose to his wanderings and 
direction to his thoughts. And when 
the chance for a test is found—when a 
rabbit crosses the path, a squirrel chat- 
ters from the crotch of an oak, or a 
marauding hawk momentarily perches 
within range—the baby rifle demon- 
strates its practical worth after a manner 
to warm the very cockles of his heart. 
The range and penetrative power of the 
.22 cartridge furnish unceasing wonder, 
even to those who know it best. There 
are limitations, to be sure, but in time 
we practically fail to consider them. 
When a shot offers, it is taken, the same 
as if we were shooting 50 grains of 
powder instead of 5, with a metal- 
jacketed bullet of proportionate weight. 

The use of the .22 rifle is a habit 
which grows upon one as time passes. 
Shortly the discovery is made that the 
arm suffices for all small-game shoot- 
ing, and that it furnishes amusement of 


the most enjoyable type when no game 
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can be found. And from that time on 
we are “‘.22-calibre cranks,” dyed in the 
wool, and past conversion from the error 
of our ways, if error it be. Wherever 
we go, the little rifle accompanies us and 
invariably repays its carriage. Its com- 
panionship costs us cartridges by the 
hundreds and thousands, but the ex- 
pense is never begrudged. It comes 
back to us with compound interest, in 
pure, unadultered pleasure for ourselves 
and our friends. And so, Hail and long 
life to the .22 rifle! May it be offered 
us in all makes, types and grades, suited 
to purses of every length and degree of 
fatness, until, in the fullness of time, it 
has won from all sportsmen an al- 
legiance equal to our own. 





BETTER THAN THE EXPERTS. 





The rifle contest conducted by the 
Stevens Arms Co., with prizes for the 
best scores made with Stevens rifles by 
boys or girls under 20 years of age, 
brought forward a large number of 
competitors and discovered some re- 
markable instances of skill. The con- 
ditions were 75 yards, off-hand; rules 
of the Massachusetts Rifle Association 
to govern. Of the 275 scores sub- 
mitted, 37 were questioned by the judge 
of the contest, on the grounds that they 
were better than have been made at 75 
yards by our best off-hand shots. Affi- 
davits were requested of the makers of 
these scores certifying to their correct- 
ness under the rules, and in about half 
the number of cases they were fur- 
nished. There were four scores of a 
possible 50, the most perfect made by 
Gus Bowers of Elm Grove, W. Va. In 
the same notch, with slightly inferior 
groups, were Eugene Koster, Yonkers, 
N. Y., Harry Morton, Randolph, Vt., 
and Everett A. Watson, Northwood 
Narrows, N. H. Four scores of 49 fol- 
lowed—one made by a girl, Millie Mc- 
Casland, La Crosse, Kans.—and there 
were 14 scores of 48, 8 of 47, 18 of 46, 
4 of 45 and 9 of 44. All sections of 
the country were represented and quite 
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a number of the competitors were girls. 
The Stevens Arms Co. has announced 
a second contest on a more extensive 
scale for the coming season. Prizes to 
the amount of $1,000 will be offered, 
the best score to receive $100, instead of 
$50, as in the competition just ended. 





HOW TO HOLD. 





No subject is worthier of the sports- 
man’s consideration than the matter of 
the proper manner of aiming and hold- 
ing the gun while in the act of shooting. 
It is the one supreme and crowning act 
of all the day’s outing, upon which alone 
depends its success or failure. It is the 
supreme moment of trial of the gunner’s 
skill, and if he fails or falls short of the 
necessary requirements in this one re- 
spect alone, all passes for naught. He 
may be indefatigable in his search after 
game, skilled in judging its whereabouts, 
and cool-headed at the moment of its 
flushing, but if he does not understand 
how properly to handle the gun when 
making the shot, he is quite sure to re- 
turn at night with empty game-bag, 
unless mere chance shall come to 
his assistance—which, however, rarely 
happens. Incorrect loading has a great 
deal to do with the problem. Nine out 
of ten sportsmen overload in their anx- 
iety to secure game—making use of 
charges far beyond the power of their 
pieces to easily withstand. The first un- 
favorable result of this practice is that a 
part of the powder charge passes out of 
the gun even before it has been exploded 
or, at least, does not explode simul- 
taneously with the rest, and so detract- 
ing from the best results; and, as a 
second effect, and by far the worst, the 
recoil of the weapon is so increased that 
the aim of the shooter is disturbed. He 
flinches. This habit of overloading ac- 
counts for many of the strange exper- 
iences which we hear related every now 
and then. Not long ago a friend told 
me that he once fired at a grey squirrel 
running along a branch of a tree. It 
continued on its course, unharmed, but 
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with the report of the gun another fell 
to the ground, dead, from a point much 
farther up in the tree. The incident was 
in a way quite remarkable, but the ex- 
planation of it was easy enough. The 
gun, being heavily loaded, had kicked 
so violently that the line of aim was 
raised, and the luckless grey, happening 
to be in line, fell a victim to the fate de- 
signed for its mate. 

I remember in my younger days be- 
longing to a military company, and oc- 
casionally we were required to put ina 
day at long-range rifle practice. We 
were equipped with the old-fashioned 
army musket of large calibre, which has 
quite a little recoil (especially if one is 
not expecting it). Atsuch times a large 
audience was sure to be in attendance- 
mainly for the fun of watching the raw 
recruits in their first attempts at shoot- 
ing. To the onlooker it was ludicrous 
to watch the gun fly up in our hands at 
the first few attempts, and the expression 
of countenance which greeted the vigor- 
ous shove received from the gun so un- 
expectedly and unaccountably. 

So that it may be said that a proper 
load is the first requisite of successful 
shooting, and a firm grip at the time of 
shooting, the second. I have among 
my volumes an old treatise on the use 
of fire-arms, which declares, in describ- 
ing the correct method of holding the 
piece, that it should rest lightly in the 
crotch of the hand and thumb of the 
left hand, the forefinger being extended 
beneath the barrel. Now, this might do 
very well in the use of the old-fashioned 
Kentucky rifle, with its great weight of 
from 12 to 14 pounds, light powder 
charges, and carrying a ball not much 
larger than a pea—thus practically elim- 
inating the matter of recoil—and it was 
doubtless this very style of weapon that 
the author of the treatise had in mind 
when writing. But these tactics will not 
do in the use of the fowling piece or 
large-calibred rifle. Few realize to what 
an extent the fear of recoil in the gun 
destroys the trueness of their aim. 

Still another practice which has much 





to do with the efficiency of one’s aim is 
that of “holding ahead.” The advis- 
ability of this method has been much 
discussed and opinions differ as to its 
wisdom. I am a firm believer in it. In- 
deed, its value seems to be too evident 
to be questioned. When a bird’s flight 
is directly across the line of vision, some 
little allowance must be made for its 
rapid momentum, as well as for the time 
which must elapse, infinitesimally small 
though it may be, while the brain 
telegraphs its message through 
the arm, and the finger acts and 
the hammer falls. It is claimed 
by some that, if the gun be kept mov- 
ing in the direction in which the bird is 
flying at the time of shooting, this slight 
variance will be overcome; but with the 
writer it is much easier to hold ahead a 
bit than to make this attempt, especially 
in thick cover or when under keen ex- 
¢itement. Now and then one meets up 
with a man who is so cool and collected 
under any circumstances that he is at all 
times capable of maintaining perfect self- 
control and who can conform himself to 
these minor details, but the average man 
acts-more or less under impulse at such 
moments, and with such I believe it 
much easier to hold ahead than to en- 
deavor to follow the moving target with 
the gun. TRIGGER FINGER. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





TRAP NOTES. 





In the Omaha-Kansas City team 
match, held at the last named city on 
Dec. 21, Omaha was an easy winner 
with scores of 227 to 217 out of a pos- 
sible 250 live birds. 

ss 
* ~ 

Tue grand American Handicap at live 
birds for the present year (1902) will be 
held at Kansas City, Mo., commencing 
March 31. This is the first time the 
big event has been pulled off in the 
West, and a large attendance of shooters 
is expected from the territory within 
easy reach of the point selected. 
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Are Superior for 





Shooting. 


-30-30 Soft-point and Fall Metal Jacketed, loaded with Smokeless, and also with King’s Semi- 
Smokeless Powder (which is almost as good and costs less money). 


For Revolver Shooting, Peters Cartridges have repeatedly excelled. For Indoor Gallery Shooting, 
they have held the World’s Championship for many years. 


Peters Rifle and Pistol Cartridges are 
loaded with 


King’s Semi- 
Smokeless 
Powder 


and = - more than ammunition loaded 
powders. 


PETERS 
SHOTGUN CARTRIDGES 























Have no superiors for any purpose. Our leading brands are : 
6“ ” 6“ ~ 99 Loaded with King’s, Du Pont, Hazard, 
Ideal” and “New Victor,” eerndeiicrsnotece 
66 99 Loaded with King’s (¢ 9 Loaded with 
Referee, SeniSmokden Leag UC, _ Back Powder. 
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These books sent free on receipt of request mentioning SporTs AFIELD: ‘‘ Handy Book for Sports- 2 
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The PETERS CARTRIDGE C0., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Branca—T. H. Keller, M 80 Chambers St., New York City. 





Hireane, Spencer, Bartlett cago. 
F. B CHAMBERLAIN COMMISSION Co., St. Louis, M 40a, Oe 
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FRED GILBERT won the final shoot for 
the Republic Cup at St. Louis, Nov. 23; 
he shot against Elliott, Burnside, and Par- 
melee, winning with 45 birds out of 46. 

* 
* «x 

A MATCH at 100 live birds between R. 
A. Welch and C. S. Guthrie, shot on 
the grounds of the Cartaret Club, Gar- 
den City, L. I., Nov. 21, was ended by 
the latter withdrawing on the 95th 
round. Welch had then 88 kills to his 
credit and there was no possibility of 
his opponent winning. 


*x 
* *” 


Fina ownership of the Boston Press 
Rifle Association’s prizes was lately de- 
cided at the Walnut Hill range, the most 
important of the events shot being the 
team match, which was won by the 
Globe team, scoring 210. Competing 
scores were as follows: Journal, 207 % ; 
Herald, 206; Transcript, 201. 


* * 

At Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 14, H. 
C. Hirschy won the St. Paul Review 
Cup by killing 24 birds out of 25. On 
the day previous he won the Hirschy 
trophy for the third consecutive time 
within a week, missing but a single bird 
in his score. 

os” * 

Tue first open contest for the Hazard 
Cup, at Kansas City, Dec. 20, developed 
a tie between C. W. Budd and Frank 
Parmelee, both of whom killed their 25 
birds straight. In shooting off the tie 
Parmelee lost his fifth bird and with it 
the chance of victory. 

+ 


* « 

AN initial contest for the Eastern live- 
bird championship was held at Interstate 
Park, L. I., Dec. 4, and was participated 
in by 19 prominent amateur shots of 
New York and vicinity. The match 
was at 25 birds and was won by H. H. 
Stevens, who tied on 24 with Sim 
Glover and T. W. Morfey, and won on 
the 2d round of the shoot-off. 


AFIELD. 


THE annual inter-collegiate shoot be- 
tween teams representing Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and Pennsylvania colleges, oc- 
curred at Boston, Nov. 23, and was won 
by Princeton, leading Harvard by | 
bird. The conditions were teams of 5 
men each, 50 birds to the man, unknown 
angles, 17 yards rise. Scores: Prince- 
ton 204, Harvard 203, Yale 199, Penn- 
sylvania 190. On the preceding day 
Princeton defeated Pennsylvania with 
238 to 217. 


x 
* * 


THE interest taken in trap shooting by 
Arizona sportsmen was shown at the 
oth annual tournament of the State as- 
sociation, held at Phoenix, Nov. 26 to 
29. The events of the four days were 
all well filled, some of them having 
more than 30 entries. The individual 
championship contest at 25 targets was 
won by E. E. McVeagh of Tucson with 
a straight score. 

* s *” 

At the annual meeting of the Inter- 
state Association, held in New York 
City, Dec. 12, the officers of the past 
year were re-elected, dates for the Grand 
American Handicaps at live birds and 
targets decided upon and other matters 
of importance transacted. Interstate 
tournaments will be held this year at 
Titusville, Pa., Charleston, S. C., Bruns- 
wick, Me., Raleigh, N. C, and Memphis, 
Tenn. 

* 
* + 

THE Goodspeed diamond trophy, 
formerly the property of the Pike’s Peak 
Gun Club and held as a prize for con- 
tinuous competition, is now owned by 
John W. Garrett of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., having been 3 times won at 
shoots of the gun club of that city, 
which received the trophy by gift at the 
breaking up of the old organization. 
Mr. Garrett battled for its possession 
against some of the best shots of the 
State, and his final score of 85 out of 
100 was the lowest he has made in over 
two years. 
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TEVENS 
RIFLES 


Encourage boys to an active, 
rollicking, out-of-door life in 
field and forest, conducive to 
health and affording a practi- 
cal acquaintance with Nature 
without which no boy’s edu- 
cation is complete. Besides, 
the practice of shooting in- 
duces steadiness, delibera- 
tion, accuracy; valuable 
qualities in any business of 
life. 


No. 17, Open Sights, $6.00 
No. 18, Target Sights, $8.50 


22, 25, 32 Caliber; rim fire. 
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If your dealer does not keep 
Stevens 
Rifles 


do not accept some other 
gun of questionable accu- 
racy. We'll sell you direct; 
cash with order at above 
prices. 

Send stamp for one hundred 
and thirty-two-page Catalogue. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 


Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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THERE is but little of advertising on the new cal- 
endar issued by E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co.— 
the name ‘‘DuPont’’ being alone visible to a casual 
glance ; but with each copy is supplied an historical 
insert, telling the story of the DuPont powder, from 
the establishment of the mills on the Brandywine, 
near Wilmington, Delaware, 100 years ago. When 


one remembers that Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, in 
1812, was won with the product of these mills, and 








that DuPont powder has figured in all the wars of 
our country since that time, besides serving the 
needs of pioneer and hunter in the work of redeem- 
ing the great American wilderness, it is readily un- 
derstood that the subject might be treated at length 
with a certainty of interesting the reader, and can 
only be briefly touched upon in the space the manu- 
facturers have here devoted to this purpose. The 
calendar deserves much praise for its artistic beauty. 
The colored figures of quail and woodcock are life- 


SPORTS AFIELD. 





like and almost life-size, while the surroundings of 
marsh and stubble are remarkably true to Nature. 
Until the edition is exhausted, copies of this calen- 
dar and insert will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of four cents for mailing—accompanied by 
mention of SpoRTS AFIELD. Address E. 8S. Rice, 
General Agent, 1520 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ills. 


* 
* * 


THE Hazard Cup, emblematic of the World’s 
Wing Shot Championship, was won at Kansas City 
Dec. 21 by C. W. Budd with a score of 30 straight. 
F. S. Parmelee was 2d, with 29 ina field of 32 ex- 
pert shooters. Both gentlemen used U. M. C. factory 
loaded shot shells. This contest was followed by a 
team shoot between Omaha and Kansas City, 10 men 
on a side, shooting at 25 birds each. Every member 
of the victorious Omaha team shot U. M. C. factory 
loaded ammunition, as did six of the Kansas City 
shooters. 

* = * 

THE Thompson hunting boots and shoes have been 
known and valued by sportsmen for the past 20 years, 
and in quality and workmanship sustain today the 
high standard of excellence which has made them 
famous. If you arein need of a comfortable boot, 
shoe or moccasin—something that will please you 
and give good service—write for price lists and 
measurement blanks to the manufacturer, T. H. 
Guthrie, 33 Williams Street, Newark, N. J. 


* 
. * 


Ir is possible to shoot waterfowl or catch fish from 
a log float, but a boat is much the handier, and the 
Mullins non-sinkable and indestructible metal boats 
are superlatively all right for any purpose that the 
sportsman may wish to put them to. Made in styles 
and sizes to suit the lone fisherman or the man who 
yearns to take double side-shots with an 8-gauge. If 
the $20 double-ender advertised elsewhere in this 
issue is not exactly what you require, get a descrip- 
tive price list and make your own selection. Ad- 
dress W. H. Mullins, 224 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 

* 
* a” 

IF you wear the ‘‘ Upthegrove”’ clothing, you are 
protected against rain, wind and briars; if not, you 
should secure a catalogue and samples of goods with- 
out delay. They are standard goods and worn by 
sportsmen, ranchmen and civil engineers every- 
where. Nothing better for rough outdoor wear, and 
can be furnished in styles suitable for the street and 
office. Custom made, at your dealers,.or made to 
special order according to your own individual fancy. 
The Upthegrove hunting coat, with the patent fold 
under the arm, allows a perfect freedom of move- 
ment, even though the pockets are laden with am- 
munition and game. Made by H. J. Upthegrove, 


No. 6 Green Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


* 
* & 


A PNEUMATIC mattress means restful sleep after a 
hard day afield or astream. Dampness proof, light, 
takes up but little space, and more comfortable than 
a feather bed. Take one on your next camp hunt 
and you will be able to substantiate these claims to 
your friends and acquaintances as positively as do 
the testimonials on page 91. In writing for descrip- 
tive price list mention SporTS AFIELD and ask for 
Catalogue F. Address Poeumatic Mattress and 
Cushion Co., 1 and 2 South Street, New York City. 
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L.C. SMITH 
GUNS. 








We make guns ranging in price from 
$37.00 to $740.00. 
Smith Guns _ never _ shoot 

loose. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
















When you want the best for hunting or off-hand purposes, you will get one 
of my “Snap Shot” telescopes, in which are developed all of the important 
points peculiar to this class. Low power, largest possible field, greatest ae 
unbreakable cross hairs, and UNIVERSAL FOCUS. All of these points origi- 
nated in our “Snap Shot.” For finest rest target work, most of the er a 
rest shots are using our high grade telescopes. 27 ConsEcurive 12’s on Standard 
American, at 200 yards, and the smallest group within bed 5 ring at same 
distance, is the up-to-date record with help of our fine target ‘scopes. Our improvements are up-to-date 

We mount oan on Target, Hunting a MILITARY RIFLES of allconstructions. Warranted to hold 
their own on any of the high-power military or hunting rifles. 

Send for cémplete catalogue. 


JOHN W. SIDLE, 628 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Seen 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: 
Gold Medal and Highest Award. 


Spratts Patent 


Meat “Fibrine” Vegetable 





Dog Cakes. 
no age Dog Cakes are the best and 


8 aa Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in 
"ho ow form and working condi ition” 
oy» Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at 


} a en Shows of America, Canada, 
+ Eg Bay % Germany, etc., etc. 


Pore bene Dog Cakes are used by the leading 
—— owners and breeders throughout the 
wor 


Spratts Patent + Dos Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 
Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘Dog Culture,” with 

practical pe Bic pany on > the feeding, kenneling 
po management of dogs, post free. 


We also manufacture Gets, 
for eos ep Peh, Binds, Cats, abit Gear 
Game, 


Spratts Patent (America) Ltd. 


450 Market 8t., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
542- Walnut 8t., ‘Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bettecy Fan Motor, 

Electric Hand Lan‘ 
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Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.76 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Z. G. Hart, of Crystal, Oklahoma, writes in 
glowing terms of the excellent quail shooting in his 
vicinity—adding with true fraternal spirit : ‘‘ Should 
any members of the Sports Afield Family chance 
along here, I would be glad to have them stop with 
me. Will show them some rare sport with the quail 
and ducks.’’ 

” * * 

OF this year’s calendars so far received, one of the 
most pleasing in design is that issued by the Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Co. of Worcester, Mass , 
showing an up-to-date Diana equipped for adventure 
afield. She holds her single-barrel with the uncon- 




















scious grace of one accustomed to its nse, and her 
pose bespeaks a confidence that but little ammuni- 
tion will be idly expended. Copies of this calendar 
can be obtained upon writing to the above address, 
with mention of Sports AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


THE cost of a pair of oiled wick plugs is small ; 
their actual worth to a sportsman represents the dif- 
ference'in value between a bright, new gun and one 
that is rough and pitted with rust. The service that 
@ gun can give is governed by the condition in which 
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the interior of its barrels are kept, and, if once al- 
lowed to rust, a high-grade arm is worth just what 
it will bring you at second-hand. Hemm & Wood- 
ward’s wick plugs closely fit the bore of the gun, 
keeping an oiled surface directly in contact with the 
metal. The idea is practical and has been so proven 
by sportsmen who have given it a test. Circulars 
can be had by addressing the manufacturers at Sid- 
ney, Ohio. 


* * 

THE new smokeless and black powder shells 
brought out by the Austin Cartridge Company, 
Cleveland, O., are perfect in appearance and bear the 
manofacturers’ guarantee as to quality—which will 
suffice with sportsmen the country over. The smoke- 
less shells bear the suggestive name of ‘‘Filash,’’ in- 
dicating superlative quickness, and are expressly 
adapted to use the Austin Champion Club smokeless 
powder. Their color is a handsome red. The 
‘*Crack Shot’’ shells for black powder are of a rich 
salmon color, and their name will appeal with force 
to all present and former users of the Austin pow- 
ders. Correspondence relating to these goods may be 
addressed to the company direct, or to J. L. White, 
Western Manager, Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


aa 
* * 


ONE need not be a professional electrician to dis- 
cover something of interest in the catalogue just is- 
sued by the Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Electricity is now finding work to do in many fields 
of usefulness where its value was formerly unknown, 
and even the sportsman can advantageously com- 
mand its service. There are electric pocket flash 
lights, cap lights and hand lanterns, and many other 
novelties which we will not itemize, that will be 
found as handy in camp as elsewhere. It is a good 
thing to keep one’s self informed on such matters, 
and a copy of the catalogue will cost only a postal 
card with your address and a mention of Sports 
AFIELD. 

* * 

W. E. THORNE, of Georgetown, El Dorado County, 
California, informs us that the lover of wing-shoot- 
ing has found grand opportunities for sport this sea- 
son in the rugged hunting grounds of the Golden 
State. ‘‘ Valley quail.” he writes, ‘‘are more plenti- 
ful here this season than for years, and the same 
statement applies with equal truth to the mountain 
quail, wild geese and ducks.”’ 


* 
* * 


FF Ty inches penetration in pine, a range of 4,500 
yards (more than 23 miles), and no need of elevating 
the sights up to 300 yards. These are some of the 
claims made for the Mannlicher rifle—an arm that 
has rapidly won favor among big-game hunters and 
has long held enviable standing at the range. It can 
be supplied in plain or fancy sporting models, or in 
light carbine style with military finish, A. H. 
Funke, 101 Duane Street, New York City, is the sole 
agent for these arms in the United States and will 
send price lists and particalars on request. 


* 
* * 


Gro. E. SAGE of Sage, Burgett & Co., Mobile, 
Ala., returned from a successful hunt in Green 
County, Miss., on Dec. 10—his party having bagged 
7 turkey, 1 deer and any number of squirrels, qua’) 
and duck. 
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“MANNLICHER” "ar: 
RIFLES. 


The Most Powerful Smokeless Rifle Manufactured. 


Calibre 8 m-m. or .315.; 44 gr. of Walsrode Smokeless Powder; 235 gr. Nickel Mantled Bullet. Rifles weigh 
6% to7 7 pounds; 24, 26 or 28-inch barrels. Carbines weig' ™% pounds; 17-inch barrel. 


































caconnsmanad 
No. 2 Rifie. 
as cased se seKie eesie oe errr per cere 8,000 yards 
Point Blank Range...... * 300 ards Velocity at muzzle, 2,000 feet per second. 


y 
Penetration of full mantied bullet, 50 inches of pine. 
No. 1 Rifle, Extra Finish, Raised Matted Rib, half octagon Barrel, with Sling Swivels, Hair 


Trigger, Checkered Pistol Grip, Double neg ang Front PEL sve idaceotnaks $40.00 

No. 2 Rifle. Plain Finish, octagon Barrel, Cheekered Pistol Grip, Hair Trigger................. 30.00 
No.3 Carbine. Military Finish, round Barrel, Eee ee 20.00 
Cartridges in tin magazine cases of 5 SIMs sSccte anaes dgl cd SSeenwee tees 5.00 


Calibre, .315 Cartridges—in Tin Magazine Case. 


Cartridges are made with full Nickeled Mantled Bullets for target use or defense, and partly mantled for 
use On game. | ny are bm with ‘“‘Walsrode” Smokeless Powder. 





The M reloadin automatically when emptied by discharge of the last cartridge, and the 
“——— is then ready f for elo Te ing. 
Game, Target Practice, or Defensive Purposes, these arms have no equal, requiring no 


elevation up to 300 

By a simple | ing device, these arms are oie ae poroouy safe from accidental discharge. They are 
strong, very simple in construction, and beautifull; 7s nished; can readily be taken oot and reassembled in 
a few minutes’ e; and all parts (being accurately made to gauge) are iuterchangeable. Full instructions 
with each. Manufacturer’s sole agent for the U. S. 


A. H. FUNKE, 101 Duane Street, New York. 





The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 








To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
vers, I remain, Faithfully yours, 
_CLAUDE KING, Editor. 


Dog Breeders 


can dispose of their surplus stock 
readily and at a small expense 
by placing an advertisement in 
SPORTS AFIELD. 








In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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“*T HAVE always been fond of sports afield,’ writes 
Rev. George Beecher of North Platte, Neb., ‘‘and 
each season, during the past 3 years, have made it a 
point to take the members of my Boys’ Club with 
me into the mountains.”’ 
* 
* * 

A DESCRIPTION of the Peters Cartridge Company’s 
calendar for 1902 is rendered unnecessary by the ac- 
companying photographic reproduction in miniature, 
which, however, tells nothing of the rich beauty of 
its contrasting colors. The Peters calendars are in- 
variably original in idea and show artistic merits in 
execution. In the present instance the eye is natur- 
ally attracted to the most excellent representations in 
black and white of various species of American 


CINCINNATI 
OHI0,U.SA 


game—all of which are accurately drawn and true to 
life, as the most critical of sportsmen will agree. 
Ask your local dealer for copies of these calendars, 
and, if he cannot supply them, the Peters Cartridge 
Co., Cincinnati, O., will be pleased to mail you same 
direct, on receipt of request mentioning Sports 
AFIELD, accompanied by six cents to pay for postage 
and packing. 





* 

* * 

H. Limrine of White Hall, Ills., thus voices his 
satisfaction with the B. grade Baker hammerless, re- 
cently sent him for a club of 50 subscriptions: ‘‘I 
cannot find words good enough to tell how I like the 
gan; but, if I had been given my pick out of the 
whole shooting match, I could not have found one to 
suit me better. It is a beautiful gun in all respects. 
Good luck to Sports AFIELD !”’ 
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WILLIAM READ & Sons of Boston have recently 
supplied a customer with a W. & C. Scott & Sons’ 
hammerless double-barrel shotgun, made to special 
order, as remarkable for symmetry and beauty as 
for unique specifications. The arm is .44-calibre, 
weighs 5 pounds and has barrels 28 inches in length 
of special steel and both full choked. It is of the 
automatic ejector type and finished in the highest 
style of the gunmaker’s art, and is adapted to the 
use of regular quality high-base paper shells. 

+ 
* * 

BLACK powder was in use several centuries before 
the invention of smokeless—a notable instance of 
the tardiness of progress in a stated direction. The 
Stop Thief Trap, lately introduced by the Animal 
Trap Co. of Abingdon, Ills., also has an old and 


_time-tried competitor in the trade with which it is 


desirous of being given a competitive test, feeling 
assured of a hearty reception from trappers when 
given a chance to prove its merits. It is simple in 
construction, strong, easily set, and the makers guar- 
antee that it will catch and hold all small fur-bear- 
ing animals. Its extreme lightness will be found a 
desirable feature by trappers who cover a consider- 
able scope of territory and depend upon their own 
broad shoulders for transporting traps, rifle and game. 


* 
* 


* 

C. F. ABBott, Manager at Sioux City for the great 
live-stock house of Clay, Robinson & Co., was a 
welcome visitor to the Sports Afield sanctum last 
week. He has a fine bunch of Llewellyn setter pup- 
pies that he purposes having in splendid shape for 
field work next fall. If they turn out fine, we can, 
in fancy, see him pitting them against I. A. Wood’s 
famous string of pointers, in quest of the elusive 
prairie-chicken. 

. 
: 

A GRATIFYING letter of acknowledgment from E. 
Galloway, Vancouver, B. C., reads as follows: ‘‘The 
new model cross-bolted shotgun, shipped me in No- 
vember by the Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., as a 
premium for 30 subscriptions to SpoRTS AFIELD, 
reached me promptly and in O. K. condition. To 
say that I am pleased, both with the gun and the 
faithful fulfillment of the contract.on the part of 
your publication, but mildly expresses my real pleas- 
ure in this acknowledgment. The arm suits me in 
every way, and in repeated trials given it atield has 
proven itself the best bird gun I ever put to shoul- 


der. This letter was delayed, that I might give the 
arm a practical test. I consider it perfect in every 
way.”’ 

* 7 ” 


A FAVORABLE reception has been accorded the 
miniature calendars issued by the Marlin Fire Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and it ig rightfully their 
due on the score of high artistic merit, and of handi- 
ness as well. That for the present year is of a pret- 
tier and more striking design than its predecessors, 
and is printed in 12 colors. The central figure is a 
beautiful mallard drake, struck lifeless in mid-air 
by the whistling charge ; above is shown a pair of 
branching antlers, and on either hand and below are 
representations of large and small game in their 
natural surroundings. Copies of this calendar can 
be had from the Marlin Co., upon receipt of a stamp 
for mailing, accompanied by mention of this maga- 
zine. 
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For 50 subscriptions to Sports 
wn a OO u n AFIELD we will send you a “B.” 
Grade Baker Double-barrel Ham- 


merless Shotgun. Built to your 
specifications. This gun has the 
Patent Firing-pin Safety ; is bored especially for Nitro Powder, but will do good work with any good black 
powder. Its barrels are everywhere conceded to be the very best thing made in twist, and it is a handsome, 
well-made and well-balanced gun in all respects. For 30 Subscriptions we will send you a handsome 
Baker Double-barrel Hammer Gun, fitted with best London Twist barrels, and built with a special view to 
the use of Nitro Powders. For complete details, mention 
Sports AFIELD and ask the Baker Gun Co., Batavia, N. Y., 
to send you a copy of their interesting Gun Quarterly, telling 
all about these guns. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLS. 




















MULLINS METAL BOATS 
To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 


Are the best you can buy. 
a@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 


you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 
vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, 


Non-sinkable and indestructible. 14 feet long; 36 inch beam. 
CLAUDE KING, Editor. TWENTY DOLLARS NET. Send in your order to-day. 


W. H. MULLINS, - 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 


Why Have Pitted Gun Barrels ? 


When a pair of oiled WICK PLUGS arawn into them 
will prevent it? Price, each, postpaid, $1.00. Per pair, $1.75, 
postpaid. Give the length and guage. Agents wanted in 
every city. Write for terms. 











Circular on application. HEMM & WOODWARD, Sidney, Ohio. 
HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


“The long-disputed question as to what is the best 
book on Dog Training, having been submitted to us, we 
jointly rise to announce that Mr. Waters’ “Training 
the Hunting Dog” is the ablest work and: the one 
most in sympathy with a high-bred dog’s mental and 
physical qualifications. Given under Our Several Paws 
and Seals this First Day of December, Anno Domini 
1901, at a special session of our High Court of Pointer 
and Setterdom.” 











“Training The Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials.”’ 
By Bernarp Waters, author of ‘‘ Modern Training.” 


Some of its chapter headings are: Natural 
Qualities and Characteristics. Panishment and 
Bad Methods. The Best Lessons of Puppyhood. 
Yard Breaking. ‘‘Heel!’’ Pointing. Backing. ' 
Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping to 
Shot and Wing. Breaking Shot, Breaking In, 
Chasing. Retrieving. The Natural Method. 

The Force System. Field Trial Judging. Ken- 
Tae IU DSeE. nel Management. 


Every sportsman should add it to his library. Just out. Size of book, 7} by 5 inches; 280 pages; 
price, $1.50. Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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‘In our portion of the State the game laws are 
pretty closely observed,’’ writes E. M. Phillips of 
Olds, Iowa. ‘‘ Quail and rabbit shooting has been 
good the present season, but I regret to say our 
prairie-chickens are becoming very scarce. In fact, 
I have seen not over three dozen since the season 
opened.”’ 

* be * 

THE Rosin Hoop PowpDeER Co. of Swanton, Ver- 
mont, recently published a little pamphlet entitled 
‘*Powder Facts,” in which the good points of Robin 
Hood smokeless powder were set forth with such in- 
sistence as to attract some adversecomment. To off- 
set this condition, the Robin Hood people have just 
published a little folder entitled ‘‘Testimonials,”’ 
which they will be pleased to send to any Sports 
AFIELD reader on receipt of request. Many shooters 
labor under the impression that this new smokeless 
is a dense powder. ‘‘This is not the case,” the 
Secretary writes us; ‘‘it isa bulk powder and is to 
be measured and loaded the same as black powder.” 


* * 

THE possible discomforts and inconveniences of a 
life out-of-doors can be largely avoided by foresight 
in providing an ample and handy camp outfit. The 
farniture and utensils found in the dining room and 
kitchen of an urban residence can hardly be lodged 
in a 10x12 tent; but this fact need not limit you to 
a frying-pan and coffee-pot, when the question of 
purchasing ‘‘cooking tricks” is under discussion. 
You can “get along” without them, perhaps, but 
there are lots of little things that one has grown ac- 
customed to see in use where food is being prepared 
or consumed—essential to your comfort, if not to 
your existence. A good many of them—53 pieces, 
all told—are included in the Kamp Kook’s Kit, 
manufactured by F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 241 Lake 
St., Chicago, Ills. If you tried to buy a piece here 
and a piece there, it is likely that you would forget 
half of the lot and burden yourself with double the 
bulk and weight, for every article in the Kit—from 
the stove to the pepper-box—is made with an eye to 
lightness and close packing. Write to the firm men- 
tioned for descriptive circular and price list. 


* * 

G. E. BROWNING, of the famous Browning Broth- 
ers’ gun store, Ogden, Utah, writes us that burglars 
smashed one of the large show windows of their es- 
tablishment on the night of Dec. 1, abstracted a 
number of revolvers and pistols, and made their es- 
cape on horseback. Mr. Browning suggests that the 
robbery was provoked by an inadvisable display of 
automatic Colt pistols (Browning’s Patent)—an ir- 
resistible temptation to any one desiring to possess 
the best and most modern of arms. 

* 
* * 

WORK is progressing on an extensive addition to 
the Ithaca Gun Co.’s plant at Ithaca, N. Y., the 
fact that the company was some 2,000 guns behind 
its orders being ample excuse for the erection of new 
buildings and the installment of additional machin- 
ery, that the growing demand for the Ithaca gun 
might be satisfactorily supplied. When this annex 
is completed the factory will have an annual output 
of 20,000 guns and will rank with the largest plants 
in the United States. 


Wants, For SA te, Etc. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








re SALE.—INDIAN ARROW AND SPEAR HEADS.— 

One hundred New York State Indian arrow and spear 
heads, for sale at from 10c. to 25c. each, according to size, 
or from 75c. to $1.50 a dozen. 8S. R. INGERSOLL, Box 755, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 





OR SALE.— GAME HEADS AT UNHEARD-OF LOW 

low prices. Prof. Stainsky, whose art in taxidermy 

has a world-wide reputation, offers some rare specimens, 

and invites you to send him your most careful work. Fine 

furs also remodelled. PROF. GUS STAINSKY, 5% Pike’s 
Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





ASTERN CANADA.—ALL SEASONS.—LAKE TROUT, 
Bass and Salmon Fishing; Ruffed Grouse, Duck, 
Geese, Red Deer, Moose, Ca'ibou ard Bear Shooting; also 
small game and fur-bearing animals. Fees quoted; also 
contract prices (inclusive of guides, license. travel and com- 
plete camp outfit), Apply A. M. CALDERON, Ottawa, 
Canada. 
N. B.—Wolf Hunt in-February. 





AME AND FISH PRESERVE FOR SALE.—A TRACT 

of 2,166 acres; 8 miles from railroad; in Western 

orth Carolina. Also one tract of 400 acres in North Caro- 
lina. DR. E. L. P. ECTOR, Rankin Block, Missoula, Mont. 





OR SALE.— ENGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, AND 
pedigreed a Setter Puppies. P.M. BOLLINGER, 
Box 346, South Rock Island, Ills. 





EAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS, BRED TO HUNT. 
Will sell cheap. Send for 2 otographs. LEWIS 
LUNDBERG, Fifth Street, Rockford, Ills. 





WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


It is not necessary to dwell upon the manifold attractions 
of California for climate, recreation, health, or home; but 
if you wish booklets upon any particular section or resort 
or industry of that congenial zone, address the undersigned 
officers of the Southern Pacific Company at San Francisco, 
California. 

E. O. McCORMICK, 


T. H. GOODMAN, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 


Gen’! Passenger Agent. 





Permanently Cured. An 


absolute guarantee to 
this effect with ever: 
treatment of Dr. A. B. 
Clark's Asthma Remedy, 
mailed on receipt of One 
dollar oy the Clark Medical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Money 
refund in case of failure. Write today for — 


telling about this great Asthma Remedy. Medical 
free to all who write. 








The best trap ever offered for catching small fur-bearing 
animals. Old trappers who have tested it say they can catch 
twice as many MINK and SKUNK as with the old style Jaw 
Trap. The effectiveness of this trap cannot be appreciated 
until once tried. Send for sample trap. 


No 28top Thief Trap for catching Mink, 35c paid. 
No. 3 trad * sca Trap for catching Skunk or on 40c 





Th ds of testi ls from experienced trappers. 


ANIMAL TRAP CO., 
No. 14 Meek St., - Abingdon, III, 


| 
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TAKING MINE EASE. 


The only article in your outing outfit that you can use during the whole year is a 


PNEUMATIC 
MATTRESS 


OR CUSHION. 





THE EVER PRESENT ROOT SPRUCE BOUGHS 


in the bed of boughs is a thing of the past if you may make a fine bed. But the genuine Sportsman 
use a Pneumatio Mattress. A mattress for home use prefers a Pneumatic Mattress, because he knows he 
that you can deflate, pack in your grip and take can do three times the tramping the day following a 
with you into camp. night’s good sleep. 














A Few Testimonials. 


I carried one of your air-beds through Alaska with me, and it gave excellent satisfaction. I would advise 
every one to obtain one of them, if they anticipate a sea or land voyage. F. W. HUESTIS, Boston, Mass. 


If the sportsmen ante knew of the comfort to be derived from one of your mattresses, they would never go in 
the woods without them GEO. B. CLARE, Boston, Mass. 


If I could not get another,.I would not swap it fora farm. Every —— ey ay NOY, =. York, N.¥ 
A ew Yor ° 


The bed purchased of you in the early summer has been and is a joy and delight and almost too good to be a 
reality. I am indebted to you and it for some of the most — days of my life which wou b have been 
impossible without it. JOHN B. MacHARG, Rome, N. Y., Nov. 3, 1900. 


Pneumatic Mattress « Cushion Co. 


1 and 2 South St., New York City. 


Please send for Catalogue F, Mention Sports Afield when you write. 
PAP AD AAAAAA AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAYAY 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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his is the S1ill 


Of Wild Cat Bill, 
eb In the little Hollow 
















his is She Stuffas sure’s your born, 
The natral Juice of the new-ground 


"twas made ai the Still of widtat 
Inthe lie hollow behind ihe hill.” 


the pure old stuff, as sure’s youre born, 

e nal ral juice of new-ground corn: 

aP Vhyat was'made ai the still of Wild Cat Dill. 
Tn the Tittle hollow behind the hill 


ontinued on page 94. 





Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 
Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


i ” tt ” 
Wing Sho aie ORIENTAL SMOKELESS 


b 

> oe “Western 8 — is now generally considered 
ae “Wild Fow the best Smokeless Powder 
ore | “Faloon Ducking” that has ever been offered 
. =a Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 
> FALCON DUCKHINC ; Use meee x gad: bom om boxing * awed shells loaded 

See ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Unies Trast Building, 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 

WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 














~~ 














NEW EDITION. 25,000 Peers. 


Prepared under the direct supervision of W.T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


New Plates Throughout. Rich Bindings. 2364 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 





t@ The International was first issued in 1890, succeeding the‘ Unabridged.” The 
New Edition of the International was issued in October, goo. Get the latest and best. 





Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glossary, etc. 
“ First class in quality, second class in size.” Nicholas Murray Butler. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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Winter Tourist Tickets to the South 


Via the 


Southern Railway 


Now on sale. In making 
your en to go to 


FLORIDA, CUBA or NASSAU 


Call on or write 


G.B. Allen, A.G.P.A. or J. 8. McOullough, N. W.P.A. 


Southern Railway, 225 Dearborn Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ills. 


and they will furnish you rates, send literature and give 
any information desired 


Notr.—On January 6, 1902, through sleeping car 
service will be inaugurated from Chicago to St. 
Augustine, Fla., via Cincinnati, Chattanooga, At- 
lanta and Jacksonville. The train will be known as 
the ‘ 


Chicago and Florida Special 





and no such service has ever before been offered the 
public. 


Buffalo Horns. 


We have on hand several 
hundred pairs of 


Unpolished Buffalo Horns 


In fine condition, having been picked up on the plains in 
this vicinity in 1882 and 1883 and stored ever since, which 
are offered at the following low figures: Per pair, largest 
old bulls, $1.25; large size, $1.00; medium size, 75c.; cows 
and small, 65c.; single horns, 45c. to 75c. according to size. 
All horns in fine s ape for polishing; but, as a relic of a 


is, UNPOLISHED. ‘Special price to dealers in’ quantities, 
Cc. F. HEDGES, 
Miles City, . Montana. 


STEWART’S 
ANIMAL 


SOAP 


Kills quickly Lice, 
Fleas, Ticks, Chiggers. 
Horses and Cattle. Cures 
and all skin affections, leaving the coat sleek and 
oil is odorless and harml 














Every form of Parasite on 


miess to man or beast. 
a. recommended by well known Dog and Animal 
nciers. 


FREE Send us your name and address with 2c. stamp for 
postage and we will send you a sample free. 


THE STEWART SOAP COMPANY, 
149 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “ Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 





Every hunter, fisherman 
or camper needs a 


Marble’s 
Safety 
Pocket 
Axe 


“Thehandiest tool a 
Isportsman ever, 
carried,”’ 


The only axe with a 
folding safety guard. 
Small enough to carry 
in coat or hip pocket. 

Large enough to fell 
a@ tree, cut firewood, 
build a camp, or do 
any of the things one 
wants an axe or ham- 
mer for. 

Made from the finest 
tool steel in following # 
weights: 14, 16, 20 
and 27 ounces. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 3 have 
ornamental hard rub- 
ber and steel handles. 

Nos. 4 and 5 have 
hickory handles, se- 
curely fastened, so that 
the head cannot be- 
come loosened as in 
ordinary axes. 


Weights and Prices: 


Sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


For sale by dealers every- 
where or direct from 


Marble 
Safety Axe 
Company, 


Gladstone, Michigan, 
U. S.A. 
Send for Catalogue B. 
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his is dhe Marshal aroused in ihe mern 
y the virtuous Parson who drank a Kern 


es | 
A |]/Of the pure old Stuff,as sure’s you're born: 
ithe natral juice of new-ground corn. 
Thai was made a1 the still of Wild Cai Dill, 
aa It. the little hollow behind the hill. 











"his is the Maid whe was serst io warn 
That the Marshal was ‘roused a1 early morn 
\Dy the virtuous Parson who drank a horn 

Of the pure old stuff,as sures youre born. 
The nat’ral juice of new-ground corn, 
made a1 the s1i)) of Wild Cai Dill, 
4) In the little hollow behind the hill. 


Tr. 


Continued on page 96. 
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